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Gorham Manufacturing Co., 


SITY SSM IDELS, 
Broadway & 19th St., NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


The Tableware for use in club service should 
be of the most substantial character in manu- 
facture, of good design and correct proportion. 

The GorRHAM Plated Ware has almost ex- 
clusively been adopted by the first-class houses, 
as possessing not only those qualities but be- 
cause it has been found the most economical 
for the purpose. This now ce.ebrated ware 
has now been on the market for twenty-five 
years, and during that time has maintained the 
reputation of being the 
FINEST and MOST DURABLE WARE made. 

The borders, bezels and all mounts are silver 
soldered, and all joints are made from oné 
solid piece. New and attractive forms are 
being constantly added to the assortment. 





Daas IN 


Be LTING, OF. & LATHYARN S , 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE. 


202-208 S. WATER ST., CHICAGO 


SHIFFLER BRIDGE CO, 


Main Office and Works: 


Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Crescent Brands Tool Steel are Warranted Equal in Quality 


ge GRESCENT STEEL Co. 


Od 480 PEARL SI. 64 &66 S.CLINTON ST. 
NEW YORK PITTSBUP GH, Pa, © CHICAGO. 





and in Uniformity of Temper to any Standard Brands of Foreign Production. 





AARON FRENOR, Chairn Gro. W. Morris, G on'l Manager. . NoBuE, Sec’y & Treas, 
us E. Frenca, Vice Chairman. .N. FRENCH, Gen’ senna rintendent. 


A. FREN CH SPRING CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 8 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 582 Mason Building, CHICAGO, Phoenix Building 






LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ONT 
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& Type Writer © 
RIBBONS 


AND 
Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 

















163 LaSalle St., 


CHICAGO. 


8a eo? 

“Nd for pri 30 Vesey St., 
NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 3 Chase Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


No.1, Rossie Red. No. 3, Brown Purple, 
“2, Light Brown. 











Trade Mark patented. Paint patented 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. & 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CHLEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


— 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 
RAND, MCWALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 











GARDNER DIE STOCK 


CHARLES H. BESLY&C0J0-12 N.CANAL ST. CHICA TLLUSA, 





JULIUS DeLONG & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


a — we oe ee ee 


For Steam Pipes, Boilers, etc. 
Refrigerator Car Orders a specialty. 


ALLEGHENY OITY, PA. 





Tie When you start on a journey you will get 
Tue Best Service, THE GREATEST LUXURY, 
to this THe Most CoMPLETE Comrort, if your 
Truth if your ticket reads via THE NORTH-WESTERN 
* Line. For full information as to through 
rates and routes and for Sleeping Car Berths, call on 
your home agent, or for Map Folder free. Address 
T. W. TEASDALE, G.P.A 
C. St. P., M. &.O. Ry., St. Paul 








BOGUE & MILLS M’F’G CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bogue & Mills System Pneumatic Lever 
and Cable nny for Railroad Crossings. 


The Bogue & Mills’ Pne ums atic Gate is less com- 


plicated in its ¢ onsti ucti than any crossing gate 
made, therefore less liab le ‘to get out of order. 
The Bogue & Mills’ i h nly Pneumatic Gate 
that locks itsarms down (nd well as up and that 
operates its arms together against strong winds. 
his isa very essential point to consider, as we can 
show where accidents have occurred where one 
irm had come down into position and the other 
but partly down, thus allowing teams to pass 


through and under the arm on to the tracks. 








Of the Western Roads Exten- 
sively Using Our Gates, 
We refer you to the 


Chicago & Northwestern; 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 

Chicago & Western Indiana; 

Northern Pacific; 

Chicago & Grand Trunk; 

Illinois Central; 
Chicago & West Michigan; 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh; 
Chicago & Alton; 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois; 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Way ne & Chicago: 
Union Pacific System. 

Correspondence solicited. 


Office, 218 La Salle St., CHICAGO, TU. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE) BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 








AN IRRIGATED PRUNE ORCHARD IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 


The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 

* number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 

winters are short and not at all severe. 

Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 

; __This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
Productions. apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 


i 1 All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—suiion on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
peer ae with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

A settler who cultivates well, in fruit,vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough.—}i soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
in. ; : Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrigation .—iifure to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The land: of the Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply of 
water for all —_—— Prices range from $45 to $65 an acre. Oune-fifth of the: urchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 
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LOWER YAKIMA VALLEY FRUIT 


PRODUCT OF IRRIGATION. 








Desirable Lands in the Lower Yakima and Kennewick Valleys, Wash. 


The Lower Yakima and Kennewick valleys offer 
lands with more advantages, ata lower price, 
with the greatest increase in value, and by far 
the safest guarantee for investment in the United 
States. Nature having lavished her gifts here 
so as to insure success, crops follow with no 
chance of failure. Expend the same time and 
money here that you do trying to grow acrop 
east of the Rockies, where drouth and 
wind and cyclone, hail and snow, bug and rust 
give battle, and you will reap abundant harvest. 


floods ’ 


Irrigation gives rain when needed, and without 
devastating storms. 

We can clear our land of sage-brush at from 
one to two and one-half dollars per acre. We 
grow fruit here when itis too cold at higher 
elevations—it is here 330 feet. Apricots yield 
per acre, $210 net to $1,200 net. 
yield over $1,200 net, profits depending upon age 


Peaches per acre 


of trees; yellow-egg plums, French prunes, pears, 
grapss, etc., in proportion. Mr. W. J. Bauer, of 
Kiona, Washington, states: 

“IT came here from California and purchased 
my land of the Yakima Irrigating and Improve- 
ment Company three years ago, for which I paid 
$35 per acre, including water right. Strawber- 
ries ripened the eighteenth of May, 1893, and the 
ssason was two weeks late at that. I found ready 
sale for them at $1 per gallon and could have 
sold many more than I raised at same price. | 
had orders from North Yakima that I could not 


fill, as their stra~berries did not ripen until June. 


My raspberries ripened in May and the cherries 
the last of May. We had ripe peaches on the 
trees the twelfth of July, 1893, also apricots, and 
we shall see the last of the peaches in September. 
Received $53 for the melons from about one-half 
acre last year—and this in my orchard. The 
early melons sold for forty cents apiece because 
I picked them over two weeks before they 
ripened, at North Yakima or Ellensburgh. I 
picked the first ripe melon of the season to-day, 
July 27th. My alfalfa in 1892 cut about eight 
tons per acre, and sold at $12.50 per tonin the 
stack. We can cut five crops per year, while up 
in the Yakima Valley, about 100 miles nearer the 
Cascade Mountains—near North Yakima-——they 
only cut four crops. This year the yield is 
heavier than last, and lam getting more than 
two tons per acre per cutting. Vegetables of all 
kinds grow in abundance. I raised a watermelon 
weighing fifty-five pounds. Am having good 
success in raising hogs on alfalfa and am not 
feeding them any grain. Can pasture here from 
March to the last of December. Shall be pleased 
to correspond with anyone wishing to settle in 
Washington.” 

To appreciate the value of these lands one 
ought to examine them, for it will seem strange 
to one not posted that thousands of acres may be 
bought at $25 to $50 per acre in the same county, 
with just the same kind of land and soil as those 
farms selling at $200 to $800 per acre. The fol- 
lowing lands that I offer for sale are such lands 


as can be made to produce the same profits as the 
most valuable land in the State: 

1, Fine apricot land, within one and one-half 
miles of Northern Pacific Railroad station, in 
ten-acre tracts, or an eighty acre ferm at a bar- 
gain. This land isall under the irrigating canal. 

2. For sale near Kennewick, on the Columbia 
and within three miles of railroad station, 160 
acres fine prune land; will sell in small tracts if 
desired. Price $35 per acre—all level land and 
under canal; five-year contract. 

3. As fine hop land as there is on the Yakima 
River; price $25 per acre. Terms, one-fifth down, 
one-fifth after two years, and one-fifth each year 
thereafter for three years. 

4. 160 acres of land within a few miles of North- 
ern Pacific Railroad station, $50 per acre, with 
water-right. Will sell any part of same or 
several hundred acres of the Yakima Irrigating 
and Improvement Company’s lands. 

5. 640 acres of excellent hop, alfalfa, corn and 
potato land, second to none in the Northwest, 
and for small fruit farm the most desirable in 
the county; price $50 per acre, with water-right. 
This is within easy drive of railroad station; the 
Yakima Irrigating and Improvement Co.’s land; 
terms, five-year contract. 

6. Extra peach land about eight miles from 
railroad station on the river; the railroad may 
be reached by water. Any part of 320 acres at 

25 per acre. Five years’ time; one-fifth cash. 


YAKIMA IRRIGATING AND IMPROVEMENT CO, Kennewick, Wash. 
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PLECTRICITY AND WESTERN 40 
DEVELOPMENT. 8 
By an Electrical Engineer. ys 
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The knowledge has not reached the American 
people that there is a section of country in the 
United States destined in the near future to be- 
come the theater of an industrial revolution 
greater than any precedent in the world’s history. 
The cause is the creation of electric light, heat 
and power by the utilization of falling water. The 
section to which allusion is made consists of the 
States of Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
California, Wyoming, Nevada, Colorado and the 
Territories of Utah, Arizona and New Mexico, 
with an area aggregating 1,175,490 square miles, 
which will be designated here as the Western 
section, in distinction to the geographical divis- 
ions comprising the States and Territories on the 
east of it, and extending to the Atlantic Ocean, 
containing altogether 1,794,510 equare miles, to 
be known as the Eastern section. It will be 
noticed that, contrary to popular impression, the 
Western section nearly approaches in size its 
Eastern neighbor, and,as investigation will show, 
possesses a capacity for useful production far be- 
yond that of any corresponding portion of the 
earth’s surface, 

The physical characteristics distinguishing 
the two sections relate chiefly to differences in 
comformation and climate. One is mountainous 
and reasonably dry and the other relatively flat, 
with precipitation controlled by no fixed laws, 
but from such principal differences arise somany 
minor influences, having effect upon the comfort 
and health of humanity and upon the production 
of the essentials of life, that a comparison be- 
tween the two sections is somewhat difficult to 
make. Further than this the Eastern section has 
had for centuries the benefit of large expenditure 
of capital, and the best efforts of a constantly in- 
creasing population to develop resources which 
are now apparent, while on the other hand those 
claimed for much ofthe West must, in their pres- 
ent condition, be left to the imagination for 
proof of existence; but fortunately the genius of 
the inventor has devised an agency which, with 








a recognition of its potentialities, will attract 
attention to possibilities as yet only faintly re- 
alized. The invention that is to be the Alladin’s 
lamp of enchantment is the dynamo, and its com- 
plete application for purposes of creating light, 
heat and power will mark the beginning of an 
era of prosperity never before equalled. Under 
existing circumstances the offices of the electric 
current have been largely confined to the pro- 
duction of light alone because of the greater 
economy of the processes for making power in 
steam and heat for radiation by the direct com- 
bustion of coal. Electricity as thus circum- 
scribed is a luxury solely for the rich or for trade 
purposes, exceptional in the character of their 
demands. Itis an element that is self-renewing, 
inexhaustible and free as air; but in exacting 
contributions from the vast store-house of nature, 
forces must be put into motion which will oper- 
ate continuously, and practically at no cost. 
Except in favored localities inthe East, the 
Western section holds a monoply in its unlimited 
waterpower. When thus produced electricity 
can be utilized to turn night into day. It will 
banish at once gas-works, cooking stoves, heat- 
ing furnaces, chimneys and smoke. It will abol- 
ish boilers, engines, coal and ashes. It means 
an uncontaminated atmosphere and freedom 
from damage to goods and fabrics. However 
great and far-reaching may be the industrial 
changes likely to ensue as the result of relatively 
free light, heat and power, they are small in im- 
portance compared to the wealth of natural re- 
sources in the West which such changes will] in- 
troduce to the activities and ambitions of the 
world’s inhabitants. To one who has made a 
study of this section it would seem as if nature 
had for thousands of years been quietly prepar- 
ing to surprise humanity with an exhibition of 
her bounties absolutely perfect in its conception 
and combination, and the dynamo was to be 
simply the crowning feature, to open the eyes 
of man to the richness of the gift. Firat this 








beneficent dame corrugated the surface by lift- 
ing successive chains of mountains extending 
generally in a direction parallel to the sea coast, 
the crests of which tower in the clouds, but care 
was taken to leave gaps at convenient intervals 
through which transportation could pass and the 
the warm breezes blow. Next she sends against 
and along the shore an enormous ocean stream, 
originating in the waters of the Orient and car- 
rying with it the continuous warmth of tropics. 
During the winter season she causes the trade 
winds to blow, which, in their passage across the 
Pacific, become saturated with its moisture and 
tempered by its moderation. This wind, known 
on shore as the ‘‘Chinook,”’ blows eastward and 
such of it as is lifted by pressure of movement to 
the heights of the mouatains deposit there, in 
proper proportion of distribution, vast quantities 
of snow, banked for subsequent usefulness. Such 
of the wind as proceeds unchilled through the 
low passes conveys to the interior in its velvety 
softness asuggestion of spring; and as the rain-fall 
is confined to the winter months, spring, summer 
and autumn are a rarely interrupted continua- 
tion of sunshine through which seed is planted, 
germinated and pushed to a perfect and abund- 
dant harvest. The laborer under such conditions 
is relieved from the physical dangers involved 
in sudden climatic changes and exposure to ex- 
tremes of temperature. 

Dividing theelevated ranges are basins varying 
in size which for centuries have been the recep- 
tacles of the wash of the mountains, the soil thus 
made being really acombination of chemicals best 
suited for plant growth, which in the upheaval of 
the surface was lifted from the bowels of the 
earth and through ages of exposure to the air 
and elements made ready for the intended pur- 
pose. [very valley has abundant water supply 
instreams which head among the mountains and 
are fed by the congealed accumulations of the 
previous winter, slowly melting as the sun gains 
strength and the supply naturally and automat- 
ically regulated, so that the same heat that in 
the valleys demands moisture for the crops un- 
loosens it on the mountains sides to meet such 
requirement. Some of this water, after absorb- 
ing ammonia and other valuable qualities from 
the atmosphere, runs on the surface in riverlets 
and streams directly to replenish the fields below 
while much of it sinks into the earth to gain by 
percolation soluble richness from the volcanic 
matter and decomposed limestone of which the 
mountains are composed, only to reappear in 
springs at lower levels to join the common 
stream. With rare exceptions the lands of the 
valleys haveexactly the requisite degree of slope 
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to insure an even flow of water over the surface 
and the streams run at such a grade that canals 
for irrigation can be economically constructed 
to carry supplies out to contiguous cultivated 
fields. 

It will thus be seen that the operations of the 
agriculturist are carried on with the certainty 
of maximum results. He has all the forces of 
nature under absolute control and can in the be- 
ginning of a season, with the knowledge of the 
character of his soil and his facilities for water 
supply, calculate with acertainty precisely what 
the yield will be at the termination. Starting 
with a soil as rich as nature can make it, with 
seasons arranged as if for his special use, with 
rain quietly stored in neighboring mountain 
heights to come at his bidding, instead of pre- 
cipitating itself, frequently with dangerous vio- 
lence, at unwelcome seasons, with reservoirs of 
lijuid manure needing only to be tapped, with 
a climate constantly inviting out-door labor, and 
with no uncomfortable heat or cold to encounter 
—what conditions supposed to have existed in the 
Garden of Eden are lacking in this? But the listof 
attractions of the mountain Statesis not yet com- 
plete. There is no stagnant water to breed ma- 
laria, and the dryness of the atmosphere is an 
insurance against decomposition of animal and 
vegetable matter to generate epidemics. There 
being no moisture permanently in the ground 
there are no long waits in the spring for the melt- 
ing of the frost before the labor of plowing and 
seeding can commence, and for the same reason 
all travelled roads are as perfect as any combin- 
at on of material can make them. 

The charm of scenery in the mountain valleys 
is an inspiration to higher motives and the sun- 
shine a constant stimulant to the spirits. As if 
to smother the inhabitants with advantages, the 
mountains and foot-hills are carpeted with grass 
of the most nourishing character, which in the 
summer is a pasture and in the winter as cured 
on the ground equal toa trough kept continually 
full of grain. There are millions of acres of the 
finest timber, and building stone of every kind 
and grade known to thescienceof geology. Iron 
and copper, gold and silver, lead and zinc—the 
precious and the useful strive to see which can 
in the greatest abundance occupy the uplifted 
veins. Nocyclones can gather strength for de- 
struction because the mountain peaks break up 
and scatter the force of the clouds and winds, 
and thunder and lightning are a rarity of atmos- 
pheric disturbances. All advantages here enu- 
merated have existed for centuries and attracted 
but little attention, the reason for which may be 
charged, first, to the over-shadowing influence of 
the mining interest. The Western section hav- 
ing gained renown as a mining region, in the 
mind of the public this is incompatible with the 
possession of advantages for any other industry. 
The precious metals exert such a degree of fas- 
cination over the human intellect that when un- 
der such influence it is difficult to find lodgment 
for any competing thought; hence the exclusive 
occupation by a scanty and shifting mining 
population of a region more magnificently en- 
dowed for the support of a multitude of people 
than the mind of man has been able heretofore 
to conceive of. In contemplation of such a re- 
sult oae is inclined at first to regard the mineral 
wealth asreally acurse. It certainly under the 
existing system carries few lasting benefits to 
the community, but in the light of coming events 
there is reason to hope for such changes that 
the preponderance of the mining interest will not 
always last, and that in the future its yield will 
remain in the localities as an addition to the re- 
serve of wealth instead of going abroad for the 
enrichment solely of foreigners. 

Having touched upon the general advantages 
of the mountain region and the reasons for the 
apparent lack of their appreciation, it will be 





of interest to consider by comparison between the 
Eastern and Western sections which will benefit 
most by changes to come and the probable effect 
of such changes on special industries. In the 
former we are told by statistics that there is an- 
nually lifted from beneath the surface, roundly, 
200,000,000 tons of coal, while in the other, the 
equivalent many times of that in power is tumb- 
ling over rocky ledges or running in rapid streams 
idly to the sea. In the East, owing to the ab- 
sence of elevated mountain ranges and evident 
lack of storage facilities, with the exception of 
Niagara and a few other localities, there is no 
reliable source of water supply applicable for 
economical power purposes, and unless invention 
is able to utilize wind and other natural forces 
this section must in the main continue to depend 
upon coal for light, heatand power. On the con- 
trary, in the mountain regions of the West there 
is scarcely a square mile of habitable territory 
that cannot be reached with transmitted supplies 
of electricity, so abundantly and cheaply gener- 
ated that it can be used with the greatest free- 
dom for all public and domestic purposes. The 
annual deposit of snow, made certain in quantity 
by the regularity of the moisture-laden trade 
winds in falling, after melting, gradually as the 
season advances from the great heights of the 
various mountain ranges to the ocean level, cre- 
ates an amount of power so great that it is sim- 
ply inconceivable, and nature has so shaped the 
banks of the mountain streams that sites for 
dams, with material for their construction, can 
be found on almost every mile of their length. 
When, by that process of mental evolution which 
seemingly demands a certain and fixed period of 
time for the incubation of an idea, the attention 
of capital is attracted to the facilities thus offered 
for profitable investment, and the public starts 
sheep-like on the stampede westward to enjoy 
the great bounties of nature, it will be a serious 
question as to the effect upon the Eastern States 
and their established industries. What will be- 
come of the coal mines and the capital so invest- 
ed? Will the transportation companies be com- 
pelled to endure a reduction of traffic? Will 
those making stoves and furnaces, steam radiat- 
ots and other accessories of heat by combustion, 
cease to sell? Will the factories dependent up- 
on steam power be able to face the competition 
of falling water, and will they be compolled, 
together with their operatives, to move westward 
to secure like advantages? Such questions will 
soon be pregnant with interest, and the problem 
must be settled by a re-adjustment which will 
mean much that is good to one section and of 
possible disadvantage to the other. 

Whether the Western section will become the 
recipient merely of the natural overflow of the 
East, or, by reason of its assumed superiority of 
advantages, gradually absorb the entire vitality 
of its rival, is at present merely conjectural, but 
it seems reasonable in the light of present success- 
ful development that with certain obstacles re- 
moved the mountain region has before it a sea- 
son of extraordinary advancement and material 
prosperity. 

Owing to the prevailing unfamiliarity in many 
quarters with the localities inthe West it might 
be appropriate to point out representative sec- 
tions in order to afford a plainer illustration of 
the facts hereinbefore stated, instancing as a 
mining region the territory within a radius of 
fifty miles around the city of Helena, Montana, 
where gold in every possible character of de- 
posit is shown by thousands of miles and pros- 
pects, and where silver, copper and lead, only in 
lesser degree, are a feature of the formation. 
The city known far and wide for the substantial 
character of its construction, the beauty of its 
location and wealth of its inhabitants, stands at 
the head of a valley of surpassing fertility, with 
ample supplies for irrigation. Along the Mis- 





souri River, twelve miles distant (here a rapid 
mountain stream), is water capable of econom- 
ical development equal to a hundred thousand 
horsepower, and measures under way contem- 
plate the transmission of electricity to the city 
in such supply and at such cheap rates that mo- 
tive power for propulsion of cars and manufac- 
ting purposes,lig ht and heat for publicand house- 
hold uses can be enjoyed almost as freely as the 
sunlight and the air. 

In contemplation of the possibilities of such a 
country who can predict its future, when with 
wise laws capital can be provided for the stimu- 
lation of its resources? What a magnificent field 
for the settlement of the idle millions of the over- 
crowded East if knowledge of the inducements 
for emigration can be conveyed! Electricity wiil 
here find its home and its benefits be so diffused 
that the modest farm-house as well as the city 
mansion may enjoy the blessings of unlimited 
light, heat and power. 





WHEAT IN THE FAR NORTH. 


How far north wheat can be grown on this con- 
tinent—that is, in Canada—is still a matter of 
doubt. The present limit of settlement is practical- 
ly the North Saskatchewan River, or say as far as 
the ‘ifty-fourth parallel of latitude. In this North 
Saskatchewan Country there appears to be no 
more climatic difficulties to contend with in grow- 
ing wheat than are encountered in Manitoba, 300 
miles farther south. Wheat has been success- 
fully grown, however, 300 miles north of the 
North Saskatchewan, or a total of 600 miles north 
of the famous wheat country of Southern Mani- 
toba. A news item has recently been published 
which directs attention to the fact that wheat is 
grown several hundred miles north of the pres- 
ent limit of settlement. Last week the plant for 
a small flour mill arrived at Edmonton, in Alberta 
Territory, which it is intended to take 300 miles 
north of Edmonton, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a mill at the Indian mission station of Fort 
Vermillion. The plant will be hauled in wagons 
across the country from Edmonton to the Atha- 
baska River, and thence down the river to Fort 
Vermillion when navigation opens. Vermillion is 
about 350 miles north of Edmonton, and about 
550 miles north of Winnipeg. It is near the fif- 
ty-ninth parallel of latitude, or in nearly the 
same latitude as Churchill, on Hudson Bay. 
There is no regular settlement in this distant 
northern region, ani agriculture has been con- 
fined to experiments at the mission stations 
among the Indians or at the Indian trading 
posts. Itis claimed that wheat has been success- 
fully grown at some of these mission stations for 
years, and the fact thata flour mill is to be es- 
tablished at a station a3 far north as Vermillion 
indicates that the mission people have faith in 
the capabilities of thecountry. Small flour mills 
have previously been established at some of 
these mission stations north of the Saskatche- 
wan, and the Indians are baing taught to culti- 
vate the soil; but this is the most northerly mill 
yet undertaken. If wheat can be successfully 
grown asfar north as Vermillion, the wheat area 
of Western Canada will be shown to be even 
vaster than has been calculated upon in the past. 
— Winnipeg Commercial. 


* 

THE CckUR D’ALENES IN MARCH.—One of the 
prettiest sights in the Coeur d’ Alenes is the 
view up Alder Gulch at present from the lower 
end of town. The mountain rises gently to a con- 
siderable hight, and is one vast sheet of white. 
The undergrowth is entirely covered up and por- 
tions of the forests that loom up above the daz- 
zling snow are beautifully crystallized with frost. 
The blue sky above and beyond makes a very 
striking contrast. Never before, says the oldest 
inhabitant, has the snow fallen so deep on Alder 
Mountain.— Murray (Idaho) Sun. 
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I have been on many hunting trips into the 
wilds of the Coeur d’Alene and Cascade moun- 
tains, but it never has been my fortune, good or 
bad—accordingly as the reader may or may not 
not be possessed of those hunter instincts that 
cause him to thrill with pleasure with the mere 
mention of a hunt for big game—to meet with an 
adventure so exciting as one that befell me while 
prospecting for a quarter-section of Government 
land in Western Washington in the summer of ’82. 

There were four of us: Billy Lang, a sturdy 
youth of twenty, whose physical manhood was a 
compliment to his mother State; Reuben Lang, 
his uncle, and in fact, uncle by courtesy to the 
whole party, though but ten years the senior of 
the rest of us; Dany Morse, and myself. Dany 
and I had but recently attained that period so 
ardently looked forward to by the average front- 
ier youth, when the local land office stands 
ready to confer upon him the dignity of ‘‘home- 
steader.”’ 

Many stories of the wonderful fertility of 
Washington Territory and the opportunities for 
settlers had reached our home in Southern Ore- 
gon, and inflamed us with a desire to try our for- 
tunes in the Puget Sound Country. This resolu- 
tion, however, was not formed without innumer- 
able conferences. Many spring and summer 
evenings were spent in discussing the project. 
Boy-like, the greater part of the planning by the 
younger members of the party (and that was a 
three-fourths majority) was concerning guns, 
cartridge belts, revolvers, etc.; for we thought 
equally as much of the fun we would have hunt- 
ing as we did of the advantages of securing a 
quarter-section of Government land, which was 
the ostensible object of the trip. In spite of the 
superstition that long-talked-of plans are never 
realized, we so far realized our expectations as to 
effect a start in September that accorded nearly 
enough with our plans to put us all in high spir- 
its. In addition to a good driving-team, we took 
with us a saddle-horse for emergencies. The 
wagon was provided with the regulation bows 
and canvas cover, besides which we had a small 
tent. The provisions consisted of a liberal supply 
of the camper’s three staples—flour, bacon and 
coffee. We had a magazine rifle apiece, and a 
shotgun for birds. 

Our journey of 400 miles through Oregon and 
Southern Washington was pleasant enough, 
though we encountered a rain storm that lasted 
five days. Our course lay through a country 
abounding in small game for the most part. 
Grouse, prairie chicken, ducks, etc., became a 
regular feature of our diet. Occasionally we 
caught sight ofa deer or antelope, but did not 
succeed in killing any, though the coyotes were 
not so fortunate in escaping our bullets. These 
amusements not only kept us supplied with fresh 
meat, but prevented our suffering from the 
monotony of the trip. 

On the fifteenth day out we crossed the 
Columbia River and were in what had been to 
us for many months the land of promise— Wash- 
ington Territory. From the river to Puget 
Sound we passed through some of the most 
dense and astonishingly immense forests we 
had ever seen. 

Upon arriving at Tacoma, then rather an in- 
significant village compared with the business 
metropolis it is to-day, we pitched our tent and 
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remained for several days gathering what infor- 
mation we could concerning the country. After 
weighing the abundance of contradicting infor- 
mation we received we decided to start for what 
was known as the ‘Big Muck Country,” a section 
of country lying southeast from Tacoma at the 
foot of the majestic Mount Tacoma on the south 
and east. The country was correctly described 
to us as being wonderfully fertile. Though gen- 
erally wooded, it was interspersed with bits so 
prairie bottoms called ‘‘beaver-dam land,” and 
in fact many of these little clearings were the re- 
sults of these industrious little animals, though 
the name came to be applied rather indiscrimi- 
nately to allsmall tracts of prairie bottom land in 
that vicinity. 

We accordingly set out next morning. That 
night we camped beside a little old weather- 
beaten log cabin. After supper, as we were sit- 
ting around the embers of our camp fire enjoying 
our pipes, the lone occupant of the lonely cabin 
strolled out with a— 

‘Howdy, gents.” 

‘Good evening,” said Uncle Reuben; ‘‘are you 
the proprietor here?” 

*“Reckon that are lays twixt me and Uncle 
Sam, though if there’s any virtue in squattin’ 
I calculate I oughter have some rights here, for 
I’ve been workin’ at it for nine year.” 

“Yes? Well, we are looking for Jand; as you 
are an old-timer here, I expect you can give us 
some pointers; eh?” 

And he did. By a diligent catechising, in 
which we all took a hand, we got a very satis- 
factory idea of the nature of the land in that sec- 
tion and a general idea of the locations that 
would best suit us. In fact the typography of 
the country, the roads, trails and deer paths for 
a radius of ten or fifteen miles seemed to be as 
familiar to this old mountaineer as the pages of 
Mother Goose are to the average youngster. 

We sat talking around the fire until long past 
our usual bed-time, becoming more and more 
favorably impressed with our visitor, in the end 
resulting in our engaging the services of our new 
acquaintance, for a small consideration, to ac- 
company us in the capacity of guide. 














The name of our new comrade, we learned, was 
Eph Bly, and he proved to be a really remark- 


able individual. In appearance, he was below 
the average height, lean and wrinkly and 
with shoulders slightly stooping. His hair and 
stubbly beard were grizzled, betokening ad- 
vanced age that his vigorous activity belied. 
Contrary to the general rule, time seemed to 
have sharpened his faculties. It is doubtful if 
it would ever have occurred to the most deferen- 
tial to give him the light end of a load, the most 
comfortable seat and like attentfons due persons 
of his age. Nor would he have received any 
such mistaken benevolences kindly. He thor- 
oughly impressed you with the belief that he 
was abundantly able to take care of himself. In 
fact he possessed an endurance, an immunity 
from fatigue, that put to blush the younger 
members of the party. Of woodcraft he was 
master, and seemed to be able to tell the exact 
spots in that immense forest where deer could 
be found at a given time of day, and the haunts 
of the bear, of which there were a great many, 
were revealed to him by instinct. His knowl- 
edge of the habits of all the wild animals of 
that part of the country was such that he knew 
as well when to look for them in unfamiliar 
territory as on his own hunting ground. But 
there is not space to mention half his eccentrici- 
ties or accomplishments. 

Our progress waa slow. The roads were bad 
beyond comparison, causing us several break- 
downs. Then we camped beside a small stream 
for three days to hunt. We had good success, 
killing five deer, the hams of which were scien- 
tifically “jerked” by Eph. We also got our bear, 
which fell a victim to Eph’s old Sharp’s needle 
gun. 

It was on the eighth day that we were sur- 
prised to find nestled in an alcove at the foot of 
the mountain a log cabin and stable with chick- 
ens and two or three cows in sight, making a 
completely domestic scene that was strangely at 
variance with the surroundings. Eph told us 
that the lonely rancher was a Norwegian, and 
nranaged to eke outa living from his chickens, 
cows and a couple of patches of beaver-dam mea- 
dow, and by trapping in the winter time. 

Here occurred the adventure that I set out to 
relate. The Norwegian told us of his attempt 
to raise a field of rye on one of his meadow plots 
a half-mile up the canyon from our camp, but 
said the deer had eaten nearly all the heads off. 
After supper I proposed that we all go up to the 
rye patch and watch for deer. We had hada 
tiresome day lifting the wagon out of chuck- 
holes and only Billy volunteered to go with me. 

Eph said, “If my rheumatiz wasn’t givin’ me 
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Hail Columbia I’d go along, for you will stand 
a danged good show to run onter some game.” 
About dark, Billy and I set out, after getting 
more explicit directions from the Norwegian. 
The moon had risen, but only lighted our trail 
in desultory streaks and patches. More thana 
hundred feet above our heads the top branches 
of the mighty forest were overlapped and inter- 
laced, casting perpetual black shadows that even 
under the influence of a noonday sun was little 
better than twilight. The sensation to one trav- 
eling through those gigantic is not 
unlike that of walking through underground 
passages. The intense silence, the sublime im- 
mensity of the forest would have awed us to 
whisper had there been no occasion for keeping 


forests 


silence, 

When we sighted the rye field we found it to 
be the a small bottom, perhaps six acres, oval 
shaped and surrounded by mountains. To ap- 
proach without exposing ourselves to view from 
the rye field we found was rather difficult, as the 
trail descended toward one patch with but little 
The last hundred yards 
we made on our hands and knees. 

The miniature farm was enclosed with a fence 
of two railsor poles wired to trees, stumps, brush 
and occasionally to 
posts. We crawled 
under the 
and paused to list- 
All was silent 


timber to screen us. 


fence 


en, 
as a Presbyterian 
Sabbath. 
tiously we were 
advancing intothe 
rye when our ears 
caught the sound 
of aslight rustling 
in the tall grain. 
Yes, there was the 
snip, snip, at the heads of the rye, 
and an occasional stepping. 


Cau- 


My heart rose in my throat and | 
felt that smothering excitement that 
I think all hunters have experienced 
at some time or another. “If there’s 
more than one, you take the one on 
your side. Neady?” 

“Ready.” 

We rose cautiously to our feet. 
Not fifty yards distant stood a big 
buck and Neither was yet 
aware of our presence, but just as 


a doe. 





Billy broke the silence. ‘Well, we’re two 
pretty-——” 

“Great Scott! what was that?” 

From up the mountain side, in the direction 
taken by the deer, there came an unearthly 
blood-curdling scream, or shriek, that made our 
hair stand on end and seemed to freeze our very 
vitals. By the moonlight I could see that Billy 
was ashy pale and knew that he was no less terror 
stricken thanI was. While in this agitated 
state of mind we were startled by a voice close 
behind us. 

“Cougar!” 

It was the Norwegian. He had heard our 
rapid firing and came out to learn theresult. At 
his heels were two hounds. One was of the old 
Virginia fox-hound breed. The other was a 
mixture whose name, Spot, described his color. 

We could hear growls from the cougar—hel- 
lish, triumphant growls, such as a dog utters 
when burying his fangs in the throat of an unfor- 
tunate cat, only intensified a hundred-fold. We 
also heard astrangled, pitiful bleat that told the 
story of the wounded buck’s fate. 

The dogs had no sooner arrived than they 
struck the trail of the wounded buck and set off 
at fullery. Their owner tried his utmost to call 





and, in his long mountain experience, should 
have become familiar with each voice of the 
forest and inured to their terrors. 

When the cries and barking had ceased, we 
started forcamp. The Norwegian was very un- 
easy concerning the fate of his hounds, for the 
dogs were as necessary to him as his horses. 
He called, and whistled shrilly through his 
fingers— 

“But therecume no other answer than the answer 

of his crying.” 

Shortly after parting company with the Nor- 
wegian, we met the boys fromcamp. They had 
heard our rifle fusilade and the hellabaloo that 
followed and had become alarmed for us. 

Eph ‘‘’lowed the boys wus hevin’ a bit of a 
scrimmage with one o’ them cougar devils.” 
But the way he grabbed his old rifle and was off, 
at a rate that, in spite of his rheumatism, kept 
the other two busy to keep up, convinced them 
Eph thought it something far more serious than 
a “‘bit of scrimmage.” By the time they met us 
they were thoroughly frightened and shook 
hands with us as though we had passed through 
some great peril from which they hardly hoped 
to see us escape. 

Eph explained his fears in his slow, peculiar 









we were taking aim the buck gave 
that peculiar signal, between a snort 
and a whistle, that told us we had 
been scented. 

At the crack of our rifle the buck reared and 
came down on his knees, but was up and off 
again instantly. I had broken one of his fore 
legs and the doe soon distanced him and was 
gone. Two or three more also ran from the 
other end of the fieid. Billy and I stood there 
and peppered away at the buck as fast as we 
could work the levers of our magazine guns. 
He ran to the fence and tried to jump it and 
fell back. A second time he tried it, strug- 
gled desperately on the top, succeeded in falling 
on the outside and escaped, all the time under 
fire from our Winchesters, but without further 
injury. 

In the middle of the field there wasa cluster 
of stumps and brush. We had walked toward 
this as we stopped firing, sticking in a few 
cartridges as we went. When within ten steps 
a deer bounded out in ‘front of us and broke for 
the timber. There we stood, with our guns in 
our hands, in open-mouthed astonishment and 
gaped after it till it had leaped the fence and 
disappeared. Then we realized what had hap- 
pened—we had had the “buck ague.”’ 

We stood looking foolishly at each other till 





A COUGAR, OR MOUNTAIN LION. 


them back, but without effect. It was not ten 
minutes after they left till their wild yelps and 
angry screams told us that they had engaged 
the cougar, perhaps the most formidable an- 
tagonist that roams the forests of North Amer- 
ica. I hope I may never again hear such sounds. 
The screams and snarls of the infuriated cougar, 
interrupted in the moment of his triumph, re- 
echoing upon that lonely mountain side, grue- 
somely wild even by day, were more horrible 
than words could describe. It was the voice of 
a demon; ten thousand furies; fiends incarnate; 
a fitting accompaniment to Dante’s “‘Inferno.” 
I know nothing that will furnish a comparison; 
the growls and cries of two infuriated tomcats 
engaged in a fight to the death is the nearest 
approach. It was weird and uncanny, appall- 
ing, blood-curdling, and an unreasoning and 
ungovernable terror took possession of us. 
Though perhaps a half-mile from the scene of 
the fight, perfectly secure from personal injury, 
we were scared to death. My knees knocked 


together and my teeth chattered as with cold. 
Nor was the Norwegian much less terrified than 
Billy and I, though he afterward showed us 
the hides of seven cougars that he had killed, 





fashion: ‘‘Thinks I, them young chaps hev shot 
a mowich (Chinook for deer) that some snevkin’ 
cougar has spotted for his own dinner and 
mebby was jist ready to spring onter, and the 
dirty critter was takin’ his revenge outer the 
boys.”’ 

‘*How’d you know what it was?” asked Billy. 

‘“‘Hump! Haint I heard them screechers for 
many a year, and silenced many a one of ’em, 
too?”’ 

We talked it over after we got to camp, and 
Eph proposed that we take a little ‘‘jant’” in the 
morning in the direction of the fracas and see 
what we could see. 

After our breakfast of flap-jacks, venison steak 
and black coffee, we accordingly set out. We 
first visited the Norwegian’s cabin, where we 
learned that the fox-hound had come home dur- 
ing the night. One side of his head was badly 
bruised and the big, flapping ear was slit from 
base to tip. Spot was given up for dead by his 
master, who joined our party with a hope of 
wreaking a vengence upon Spot’s destroyer. 
The fox-hound accompanied us, leading us over 
the wounded buck’s trail. He just suited our 
purpose. He was too sore to run, but walked 
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soberly along a rod or two ahead, whining anx- 
iously as we proceeded, and occasionally uttering 
a sharp cry of pain as his sore ear came in con- 
tact with the brush. 

A half-hour’s walk brought us to the battle- 
ground of the night before. If we had not seen 
ample evidence of it, the actions of the dog 
would have indicated it plainly enough. With 
apprehensive whines he cowered at the feet of 
his master, as if seeking protection. 

In the soft earth was written the story of the 
struggle. Beneath a gnarled and leaning sap- 
ling from which the cougar had evidently 
leaped upon his prey, the ground was trampled 
and torn up, and upon the dry leaves were the 
dark, dried stains of blood. But no remnant 
of the deer remained, nor was there any sign of 
the presence of Spot, dead or alive. 

The carcass of the buck had been dragged off, 
leaving a plainly defined trail, which we started 
upon after afew minutes’ survey of the scene of 
the struggle. The trail led north along the 
side of the mountain. After pushing along in 
silence for some twenty minutes, we discovered 
that it entered the head of adeep, rocky gulch. 
At the head of the gulch was a dense thicket 
which the trail entered and after a careful re- 
connoiter found that it did not emerge at the 
other side. It was evident that the cougar was 
in the thicket enjoying the luxury ofa nap up- 
ou @ full stomach. 

Taking a wide circle to avoid alarming our 
game, we surrounded the thicket, the Norwegian 
entering the gulch with the hound some distance 
below. Cautiously we approached, the circle 
gradually contracting around our dangerous 
quarry. 

When all were ready, Eph signalled the Nor- 
wegian in the gulch. He advanced to within a 
a hundred feet of the edge of the thicket and 
urged the hound forward. The dog ran into the 
thick brush, making the woods ring with his 
loud bayings. Then came an answering growl 
from the interior and then a mighty rush and 
the hound shot out of the thicket, and with his 
tail between his legs went tearing down the 
gulch and disappeared. At his heels was the 
cougar, but when it reached the edge of the 
thicket stopped short at sight of the Norwegian 
and stood lashing its tail from side to side, show- 
ing a ferocious looking set of teeth and growling 
ina minor key the while. But if meditating an 
attack it was saved the trouble of arriving ata 
conclusion. Simultaneously came the reports of 
Eph’s and the Norwegian’s rifles, sounding to us 
almost as oneshot. At the report the cougar 
dropped in his tracks, with two bullets in his 
head. The big balls and the short range proved 
effectual, and, save a few spasmodic kicks, he 
never moved again. 

But there was a surprise in store for us. At 
the crack of the rifles we, who had been stationed 
several rods back from the gulch, started to run 
toward the thicket with our guns at a ready, 
when out bounded another cougar from the 
thicket. It came out of the side of the thicket 
opposite to where the firing had been, evidently 
with the intention of escaping. It came right 
toward us. Through surprise we lost the best 
chance for an effective shot as it hesitated an in- 
stant on the bank of the gulch. Next moment 
it made arush past us, and it immediately be- 
came the target for three rifles. At the second 
round it fell, rolling, snapping and snarling, 
overand over. But before we could dispatch it 
with a carefully aimed shot it was up and off 
again, though its progress was slow and, from 
its growling, evidently painful. We gave chase, 
stopping occasionally to shoot. Time and again 
we hit it without producing a fatal wound, the 
only visible effect being to slacken its speed. 
Apparently it was not gaining much on us, and 
becoming frantic with pain turned at bay, 





crouched to spring—and rolled over dead, shot 
through the head. 

It was the most exciting quarter of an hour 
that I ever experienced, and I think we all man- 
aged to work a good deal of our feelings into 
the yell of exultation we gave when the second 
cougar rolled over dead. The first one killed 
was a royal specimen of the kind, and both Eph 
and the Norwegian said it was the largest either 
had ever seen. The second was a female not 
more than two-thirds as large as the first. 

It was decided that the skin of the big one 
belonged to Eph and the Norwegian, but they 
soon agreed to dissolve partnership by Eph pay- 
ing the Norwegian five dollars for the skin. 
Eph then proceeded with much care and skill to 
remove the hide in its entirety, with the inten- 
tion of either having it mounted himself or dis- 
posing of it to some taxidermist. The hide of 
the smaller one fell to our party. 

When we returned to the Norwegian’s cabin, 
within two hours of sundown, old Spot had drag- 
ged his sore body home. He was covered with 
blood, which had dried and stuck the hair to- 
gether in little bunches, and altogether present- 
ing a very woe-begone appearance. He carried 
at least a dozen wounds from the claws of the 
cougar and was so swollen and stiff that he could 
hardly move. His wounds, however, were not 
of a fatal nature. 

In conclusion I will say that each of my three 
companions now own valuable tracts of ‘‘beaver- 
dam” land in the Big Muck Country, while I— 
well, I am a living demonstration of thetr uth- 
fulness of the old adage concerning the rolling 
stone. 
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CAMAS ROOT. 


“Do you know what camas root is?” asked a 
real estate man yesterday. ‘You have heard of 
Camas Prairie? Well, the camas very much 
resembles an onion. It isa food of which the 





Indians are very fond, and is succulent and 
nourishing withal. It is bulbous in shape, and 
is easily dug out of the ground, and when cooked 
is very palatable. The Indians cook it this way: 
A pit is dug in the earth and filled with wood 
and bark, and then on top of this big stones are 
placed and fire applied. As the wood burns the 
stones drop to the bottom of the pit, red-hot. 
Then the camas is placed in the pit, often as 
many as fifteen or twenty bushels at a time, and 
the pit is again covered over, and the bulbs 
given plenty of time to bake. Then the recepta- 
cle is uncovered, and a royal feast follows.”’— 
Fairhaven Herald. 
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INDIAN SEAL HUNTERS. 


The Neah Bay Indians have laid up their seal- 
ing schooners and will go hunting in their canoes, 
as in the olden times, says a Washington ex- 
change. This has been broughtabout by the re- 
cent regulations agreed upon by thiscountry and 
Ioagland. They will make their headquarters at 
Ozette, a small village sheltered by Flattery 
Rocks. Sealing in a frail canoe forty miles from 
land seems a very dangerous undertaking, but 
so accustomed has the Indian become to taking 
his chances with the old Pacific that he no longer 
thinks of the risk. Before leaving shore he is 
sure there will be a spell of good weather, and 
when on the deep he studies the heavens faith- 
fully for any sign of an approaching storm. 
Long before one breaks he is well on his way 
home. Mr. Indian is not easily chased in, how- 
ever; something more than an ordinary blow is 
required, for he is prepared to weather all storms 
of small caliber. In fact, a little wind and sea 
improves his chances very materially for catch- 
ing the seal. On days when the weather is 
smooth the seal is very easily awakened, thus 
making it difficult to get within distance. Seals 
are now very plentiful off the cape. So far the 
Indian fleet has taken 2,205. 








+ 
MOUNT TACOMA. 
An actor of wierd power and grace art thou 
In what roll can I say I love thee best? 
When like a surpliced priest who late confessed 
The dying, thou dost stand with pensive brow 
In solemn contemplation? Or, anon, eee 
SY RE When like a new-made bride, rosy and bright, , * 
onli: A nd warm with blushes dimpling in the light SBE 
oT Of sunrise? Or, all sorrowful and wan, sh 
In the blue pallor of a wintry day, 
Like a sad spirit in its winding sheet? 
Nay, none of these doth please my fancy well 
As when at night 1 see thee stern and grey, 
The Sentry of the Sound, at midnight spell, 
Guarding the sleeping treasure at thy feet. 
Tacoma, Wash. CARRIE SHAW-RICE. 
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The Sunnyside Country, Washington, 
Charles |] xon, of the editorial staff of the 


Chicago Inter Ocean, writes as follows concerning 
his recent visit to the Sunnyside Country: 

The soil of the Sunnyside district is practically 
inexhaustible in its fertility. It is not a river 
bottom, like the land on the Indian reservation 
through which the railroad runs between Pros- 
but bench which has 
the accumulated sediment 
of ages, consisting of decomposed volcanic rock, 
phosphates, and fine detritus, the easiest soil to 
It does not bake in the 


ser and Union Gap, land, 


never been washed, 


cultivate in the world. 


sun, nor does it become soggy in water. It is 
free from alkali and burnishes the tools that 
work it. In places where its depth is exposed 


for considerable distance, as at 7 
river has cut down its bank, the soil is eighty 
feet deep, and wherever wells have been sunk 


the soil has been found to be from sixty to 100 | 


The extraordinary depth of this 
soil would seem to be a sufficient assurance of its 
permanent fertility. But in addition to this the 
experience of more than twenty years’ contin- 
has an enduring 


feet in depth. 


uous cultivation shows that it 
and even an increasing productivity. 


Down there fine benches of land, with the chain 


illah, where the | 





of mountains like skyward sentinels environing | 


this garden land, one passes a panorama of in- 
vigorating fertility. Hop yards laid out with 
the precision of chess boards, with foliage trop- 
ical in luxuriance, with leafy bowers and cool, 
Hops require a larger invest- 
To get a yard fully 


inviting vistas. 
ment than any other crop. 
equipped and cultivated up to the end of the sec- 
ond year, when it will bear a full crop, it is es- 
timated will cost nearly $200 per acre, includ- 
Once started, 
s light. The cost of production is 8 
cents a pound. The average price for twenty 
years (excepting 1892, when it ran up to $1) has 


ing cost of land. 


operating 


been 19 cents, and the average yield one ton to 
the acre (twice that of New York 
During the harvest just closed the 





price at North Yakima was 17 to 20 


cents, giving a pfofit of $180 to $250 


2 
per acre, while many fields report a 
yield of a ton and a quarter, and one 
field has as high as 3,000 pounds per 
acre. There are many advantages 

in growing hops by irrigation beyond 

the security against losses from lice { 
and the cost of spraying. The growth 
can be regulated by command of the 
water, so that the hops on a large 
ranch may be harvested at the proper 
time, when they are justripe. There 
is one hop farm of (00 acres in the 
Sunnyside district, the largest in the 
world. 

The hop gardens are not the only 
attraction of this water-girt valley, 
for there are beautiful regular fields 
of alfalfa, inviting as if carpeted with 
This rich and 
curious clover is prolific in its yield. 
With an irrigation after each cutting 
a crop from one and a half to three 
tons per acre can be harvested every 


soft green velvet. 


the expense of 





| six weeks during thesummer. The usual product, 


one season with another, is about eight tons per 
acre. As a stock food alfalfais excellent and 
much superior to every other hay for milch cows 
and for fattening beeves, and especially valuable 
for hogs, and always finds a ready market. It is 
a good crop to start with, for it may be cut twice 
the same season. The cost of seeding alfalfa 
is small, being but $5 per acre for seed and 
labor of sowing after the ground has been pre- 
pared for the crop. The work of irrigation is 
also light and the mat of roots prevents the soil 
from washing. 

In the dry climate of Sunnyside barns are not 
required for shelter, so the alfalfa cures as stacked 
in the open air, and grain knows no rust nor 
blight nor mildew. The production of honey is 
another industry which may be profitably sus- 
tained in connection with the growth of alfalfa. 
This, like other kinds of clover, is attractive to 
bees, and some hives in the valley have yielded 
as much as 250 pounds of choice honey in a single 
season. 

The great canal, gleaming like a silver girdle 
in the sunshine, is the safety line between sav- 
agery and civilization. Aboveit on the foothills 
is the dry, useless growth of gray-green sage 
brush. Below it the reclaimed desert blooms 
like a fair garden. With due regard for the 
pleasurable impressions created by the hop gar- 
dens, the fields of grain and refreshing alfalfa 
there issomething delightful in passing through 
irrigated orchards with branches now bowed in 
the fragrant magnificence of full bloom. The 
Yakima Valley is notably free from fruit pests, 
and all the fruits of America, except the citrus, 
flourish. Apples, peaches, pears, plums, prunes, 
cherries, apricots, grapes, berries of all kinds 
and melons have been successfully raised for 
many years. These fruits in quality and flavor 
are superior to those of California,the rule seem- 
ing to be that the farther north such fruits will 
grow the finer their flavor. They have a more 
solid texture, also, which is a great advantage in 
packing and shipping, enabling them to reach 
distant markets. The tree or bush maintainsa 
healthy growth and all varieties produce abund- 
antly. The experimental period was passed sev- 
eral yeara ago, and it only remains for the farm- 
er to select the kinds of fruit anf the different 
varieties he wishes to raise for the home or mar- 
ket. There are no fruit crop failures, a trouble 
prevalent in the Eastern States. As thereisa 


large market for fruit through all the surround- 
ing country, the number of orchards is rapidly 
inereasing in the Sunnyside district. 








A Woman in the West. 

A rancher’s wife writes to the Farmer’s Voice, 
Chicago, as follows: 

Some weeks ago! met in the Yakima Valley, 
Washington, Mr. David Ward Wood, the editor 
of The Farmers Voice. It seemed like meeting 
an old friend to meet the man who directs the 
editorial department of our highly esteemed 
Farmers Voice, the staunch friend of the people. 
He asked me to write a word to my sisters to tell 
them of my experience in this garden spot of the 
world. Three years, adverses came to my hus- 
band while we were living in Northern Illinois. It 
was the old trouble, a mortgage that could not be 
met. We were closed out by the sheriff. Gath- 
ering together what we could, we started for 
Washington and arrived in the Yakima Valley, 
near North Yakima, with less than $500. My 
husband purchased 10 acres of this fruit and hop 
land. Land can be had here without any payment 
down. We atonce began the building of a house 
and to clear our land of sage brush. We put 
three acres into fruit, pears, peaches, plums and 
apricots, five acres in hops and two acres in al- 
falfa, from which we maintaina prosperous little 
dairy. Last year wedid 100 percent better than 
we ever did upon a quarter-section in Illinois, 
and this year we shall do much better. Our 
health is much better than it was in Illinois, the 
society is good, there are good schools and no one 
need feel homesick for the want of any feature of 
civilization. As might naturally be expected, a 
woman’s work on 10 acres is much lighter than 
it must be on 160 acres. Compared with my 
former work, my life now seems like a daily 
picnic. It is the country for farmers’ wives and 
for farmers themselves. We need lose no sleep 
anxiously waiting for rain to make the crops 
grow. We irrigate and make it “train” when ever 
we like. We are not worried almost to death at 
harvest time for fear it will rain and ruin our 
hops, for we know that we shall have dry weath- 
er for harvesting. There is plenty of land here, 
sisters, and it is good anywhere in the Yakima 
Valley. Stir up those husbands of yours, get 
out of the old East, and have them come into this 
garden that abounds in health and wealth. 





A Visit to Lewiston, Idaho. 

‘“‘T am going to show you scenery that is worth 
a trip across the continent to see,” said E. V. 
Smalley, as when, after leaving the car at Union- 
town for this place in carriages sent by the cit- 
izens here to meet us, we approached the banks 
of the Snake where it formsits junction with the 
Clearwater. Our appetites for scenery had been 
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somewhat palled by surfeit of it which 
we had for several days, and his re- 
mark elicited little interest. But 
when a turn in the road brought us 
to the brow of the mountainous hills 
which line the north bank of the 
river, we looked out on a scene which 
called out rapturous remarks from 
the entire party. Words cannot de- 
scribe its beauty, and the photographs 
taken by the local artist are but pale 
and inefficient representatives of the 
actual. Below us, down the sides of 
the hill, 2,000 feet below, looking like les 
silver ribbons, were the Clearwater | 
coming from the east and the Snake 
from the south, with Lewiston, five 
miles away, looking like a toy village 
clustered about their junction. Away 
to the left were the Craig Mountains 
circling to the south and west with 
timber to their tops. Beyond them, 
forty miles away, and south of the 
gorge where the Snake breaks the 
range, are the Alpowa Mountains, 
ranging westward, where they meet 
the Blue Mountains, which bear away 
west, their snow tops glistening in 
the afternoon sun, to send their melt- 
ing snows down into the fertile valley of the 
Walla Walla. Between therivers and the moun- 
tains the benches, covered with green grass, 
rose step by step until they rested against the 
sides of the mountains. The green carpet was 
striped with the shadows thrown by the declin- 
ing sun on the western banks of the gullies which 
cut the benches in all directions. * * * * 

The uplands of the Palouse need no irrigation, 
the rainfall being sufficient. Here in the valley 
and to the south on the benches, crops are raised 
without irrigation, but with water the yield 
would be greatly increased. We were driven 
twenty miles over these benches, great undulat- 
ing stretches covered with green fields of the 
native grasses, and fed on by the droves of cattle 
looking sleek and fat. A grass called alfilerarilla 
has come in from Mexico and furnishes a luxur- 
iant and succulent forage plant. Its seed is con- 
tained ina sharp, thorn-like pod which, under 
moisture, twistsitself into a spiral and, rotating, 
bores its way into the ground, illustrating an- 
other of the wonderful provisions of nature for 
perpetuating the species. 

Away to the south, around the base of the 
Craig Mountains and south of them, lies another 
great prairie, the Camas, as fertile as this, now 
given to raising cattle because of the long haul 
making grain-raising too costly. We met a 
trainload of their cattle on the way here looking 
as fat asif stall-fed. Land inthe Palouse is held 
from $30 to $50 an acre; in the valley proper it is 
held from $100 to $200 an acre because of the fruit 
capacity, while on the benches it runs from $12 
to $15, if unirrigated. The possibilities of this 
region are unexcelled anywhere. I am not an op- 
timist, generally; was an indurate bear during 
the grand land boom of the West, but it is my 
sober judgment that there are opportunities here 
in farming and fruit culture which no country I 
have seen equals.—P..J. Smalley in St. Paul Globe. 





College Men as Ranchers. 


The old question as to what should be done with 
the young men graduated from the colleges and 
universities for whom the over-crowded profes- 
sions have no attraction is answered by hundreds 
of them who have become ranchers in the West, 
from the Missouri to the Pacific. There are sev- 
eral of the type in the Yakima Country, and a 
conspicuous example is Dr. J. G. Van Marter, of 
Prosser, who is best known from his connection 
with the irrigation company there. Dr. Van 
Marter is an American, born in Italy, and from 
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HARVESTERS AND BINDERS AMONG 


his European experience has come to look upon 
agriculture as the choicest of all occupations for 
the man of wealth and education, as well as for 
the man of moderate means. He saw in Europe 
thatagriculture is held in the esteem that George 
Washington paraphased as the ‘‘noblest employ- 
ment of man.” He cares little for the practice 
of the profession that he was educated for. In- 
deed, several of the physicians of Yakima are 
prosperous ranchers. The country is so health- 
ful that fruit and alfalfa bring much greater re- 
wards to the work of their brains and hands. 
Down in the Palouse Country Dr. Van Marter 
has an 800-acre ranch, of which about half has 
been put under the plow, and the whole is cov- 
ered by a seven-mile irrigation ditch. He now 
has in fruit about forty acres, forty in alfalfa and 
twenty in hops. He plans to engage in pig pork 
production to a considerable extent, and in addi- 
tion to the alfalfa pasturage for the hogs will plant 
about twenty acres in Jerusalem artichokes, a 
large field of corn and wheat, and probably a 
tract in field peas. It is only good business sense 
to see that there is money in the intelligent pro- 
duction of pork to take the place of the importa- 
tion of the almost endless train loads of pig pro- 
ducts that are now brought into the Northwest 
from the Mississippi and Missouri river valleys. 
—The Ranch. 


Settling in the Northwest. 


The classes of settlers who succeed and seem 
best fitted for the Northwest are the poor man 
or the man witha moderate amount of means. Al- 
berta, with its ranches, and some of the districts, 
such as Edmonton, with opportunities for farms 
ona large scale, furnish openings for the success- 
ful use of larger capital; but men who themselves 
work the land are what the country chiefly re- 
quires, and to them it will prove most satisfac- 
tory. The advantage certainly lies with emi- 
grants who have had some previous practical 
acquaintance with the farming conditions of the 
Canadian climate, or of a climate similiar to it, 
They begin at once to make crops grow, which 
the unskilled emigrant rarely does. Settlers 
from Scotland easily adapt themselves to the con- 
ditions of the country. The English and Irish 
farm hand has less flexibility for change, but he, 
too, succeeds by dint of pluck andindustry. The 
experience of the Northwest shows that extra- 
ordinary care is required to make a success of 
assisted emigration. Many of the men who ap- 
pear to have been discontented, if not idle, when 














THE GOLDEN GRAIN IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY 


receiving aid, have become comparatively suc 
cessful when thrown entirely upon their own re- 
sources and compelled to work their own way.— 
World Travel. 


Chance for Farmers. 


There are 2,000,000 acres of surveyed Govern- 
ment land in this land district and as many more 
acres of unsurveyed, awaiting settlers. A large 
portion of this land is splendid agricultural land 
and should be speedily settled up. Settlers will 
find it most productive and they will find a ready 
market for all they raise. Why cannot it be set- 
tled by the idle men of the cities? Is there not 
something that can be done by the people here 
to bring in large numbers of settlers? Why not 
co-operate with the railroads which have lands 
and begin a systematic campaign to induce set- 
tlers to come this way? These lands are the 
equal of those in Oklahoma, they will pay the 
owner better if properly cultivated, and they can 
be reached without hardship. It will cost little 
to build cosy homes in this section and will 
cost little to live. The land will produce oats, 
vegetables of all kinds, the greatest grass crops 
in the country, it will be especially good for cel- 
ery, potatoes, cabbage and such products, and it 
is good for stock-raising.—Duluth News Tribune. 


A Word to Prospectors, 

If you go prospecting this summer, writes a 
correspondent to the Helena Herald,—and it 
seems quite likely to be the occupation of a good 
many men—give the numerous dry gulches which 
abound in these mountains an examination. It 
is the theory of the man at whose suggestion this 
is written that the dry gulches are as likely to 
contain pay gravel as the living streams. At any 
rate the matter is worth looking into, andif you 
strike pay and cannot work the ground yourself 
for lack of water, you can find some one with 
means who will take it off your hands at a re- 
munerative figure; there is no doubt about that. 


The Most Independent Man. 


The most independent man in the West to-day 
is the man with the fifty-acre irrigated farm. He 
isa prince. He raises everything he wants and 
always has something to sell that brings money. 
As he looks out on the world from the shadow of 
his own peach tree he experiences a feeling of 
serenity that is most satisfactory; and as the 
shadows of life’s evening settle down, he knows 





that he is safe.—Prosser (Wash.) American. 
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One of the most striking landmarks of the 
lower Puget Sound Country is formed by the 
perennially snow-crowned mountain which arches 
up toa height of 10,800 feet, whence it is visible 
for a considerable distance by land and sea. 
Standing within the northern portion of Wash- 
ington State, thirty miles due east from Belling- 
ham Bay, a populous vicinity on the Pacific shore 
line, its unique position on the confines of the 
border dividing the State from British Columbia 
gives itacelebrity distinct from that attaching 
to the higher mountains of the Cascade Range 
farther south. It is inferior in height to Mount 
Tacoma (or Rainier), the monarch of the same 
range of mountains; but although level only with 
the crest line of the Western Alps in altitude, 
history is merely forming in connection with 
Mount Baker. 

During the titular epoch marking the advent 
of Captain George Vancouver on the coast about 
the year 172, it derived its name from one of the 
officers first to observe the mountain. Up to 
twenty years ago no efforts with the object of 
scaling the vast peak had been known to have 
been attempted. Even the record of an ascent 
accomplished at that distance of time by an Eng- 
lishman, named Coleman, must have lain in ar- 
chives away from the reach of those people who 
have been populating the contiguous territory 
within recent years. Only a few years ago it 
was current talk among the people on the coast 
that as an incentive to the endeavor of placing the 
national ensign on its highest peak by some pa- 
triot mountain climber, the United States Gov- 
ernment had a standing reward of a substantial 
nature. Later events which threw 
light on the character of the 
mountain proved the canard in 
regard to the prize to be as base- 
less as the recurring reports of 
eruptions in the extinct and snow- 
filled craters, and the clouds of 
cinnebar and molten lavastream- 
ing downwards to accumulate in 
vast declivities of scoria. 

The residents of the adjacent 
cities, previous to the recent suc- 
cessful ascents, were under the 
impression that the fate of the 
Pompeiians might be theirs, pro- 
vided the phenomena which they 
had witnessed as a near neighbor 
should assume a freakish mood. 
Bush fires in the vicinity occa- 
sioned a renewal of reports as to 
activity in the volcano. The fears 
of the people as to the real char- 
acter of one at least of the chains 
of volcanoes which traverse the 
continent were silenced through 
the successful ascending of the 
mountain three years ago by sev- 
eral parties from various points 
within the seaboard radius. Con- 
sidering the scaling of Mount 
Blanc in 1858, when a minimum 
thermometer was placed on the 
summit thata register of the low- 
est winter temperature might be 
obtained, the ascent of Mount 
Baker is a dwarfed undertaking 
in comparison. Still, a spice of 


By James Peter Zerincaurt. 
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danger is encountered sufficient to add piquancy 
to the trip. The difficulties of approach to the 
foothills which lie at the base of the ‘‘Bride of 
the Pacific,” as the the real mountain is senti- 
mentally termed, were much greater at the time 
of Coleman’s ascent, two decades ago, than exist 
now. Incidental to climbing the 10,800 feet, 
which embraces the height of mountains, one 
encounters all the dangers and obstacles to be 
met in ascending to high altitudes. Experi- 
ments with a view to adding to the scientific rec- 
ords of temperature at high elevations by placing 
a thermometer on Mount Baker where it would 
be comparatively easy of access, would make an 
interesting comparison in the Western hemis- 
phere in connection with that placed on the 
Alpine peak. 

On the upward climb precipitous walls of rock 
have to be avoided or scaled by their jagged 
faces; great glaciers having a vari-colored sheen 
are carefully picked across, and mounds and 
nubbins of ice form silhouettes that need avoid- 
ing by making adetour, Most treacherous of all 
are the crevasses across which natural bridges 
evolve from the greater bulk of snow that re- 
mains, perpetually capping the highest portions 
of the mountain. 

During the summer of 1891 a party including 
Percival J. Parris, a noted mountaineer who had 
arecord of thirty similar experiences in hard 
mountaineering, ascented to the summit. A 
calender of the events he had inscribed on the 
ice-axe which he bore with him, averred his 
experiences on the occasion as being the climax 
to all of his performances in arduous labor. At 





the same period and by common tributaries of 
the glacial-fed Nooksack River, several expedi- 
tions sought the less congenial ozone of the 
mountain apex. The route usually pursued along 
the north fork of the river allows eighty miles 
of a good wagon road in setting out. A pack- 
pony can be secured at Sumas, the boundary 
city which is accessible by road and rail from 
either side of the line. The necessary baggage 
can thus be conveyed by road and trail for acon- 
siderable distance to where the last settler on the 
way has his holding. 

It was one year after the foregoing ascents 
that a party from Whatcom, on Bellingham Bay, 
reached the summit of the mountain, discovering 
traces of those who had previously made the as- 
cent. Usually journeying south by east in mak- 
ing the mountain, the first night on the way is 
passed in an auberge known to the travelers in 
that direction as Loop’s. Here, while following 
the line of the north fork of the river and enter- 
ing on a prospector’s and settler’s trail, the 
arduous portion of the journey is begun. Out 
on the trail, within the recesses of the conifers 
studding the lowlands, is situated the store of a 
bucolic. This dispensary of supplies for the con- 
venience of the bush-rancher and prospector is 
located where its mission is of good account. 
Clearings are being made in the forest and the 
primeval giants are hewn down to make room 
for fruit culture. Thereis something more than 
stern nature to be met with in the by-path to the 
higher reaches of land. 

At the Davis ranch,the Seiler of Mount Baker, 
the haunt of man is left behind and the adven- 
turers go groping for an uncertain path to the 
summit. The guidance ofthe riveris exchanged 
after a time for that of Glacier Creek, on whose 
bank it is customary to find a suitable camping 
place. Wading in the creek by turns when plod- 
ding along its banks is found unpleasant traveling, 
but is the only course. In this way is entered a 
canyon, through which the glacier-fed water runs 
and in which a watery path must be waded at in- 
tervals in pushing forward to favorable ground 
on which to continue the upward climb. On the 
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right, while traveling in a southerly direction 
in ascending the northern foothills, the trail is 
picked up and, skirted by a vast perpendicular 
wall of rocks, leads to a great, rocky plateau or 
basin having a width of half a mile. 

Far up on the face of the ledge, which is 
clothed with scrubby fir and cedar trees and a lab- 
yrinthine growth of berry vines and devilclubs, 
there is seen a cave of seventy-five feet width of 
opening, with arched roof. Bear tracks are very 
numerous in the vicinity, indicating the spot as 
the haunt of wild animals. At this stage of the 
journey, also, there falls froma height of three 
hundred and twenty feet, with resonant sound, a 
volume of water which has its inception at the 
base of the great North Glacier. Any description 
of the glacier itself would fall far short of convey- 
ing an adequate idea of its grandeur of slope and 
pinnacle, where it forms a brilliant foreground 
to the vast dome looming up in its rear. On 
surmounting the precipice, a rocky space, where 
a moiety of history has been made, unexpectedly 
emerges on the view, 150 feet beneath. A red- 
dish-colored stream meanders into the opening, 
after permeating the pyrite in situ earth, caus- 
ing it to be termed the suggestive name of Iron 
Creek. Another stream in the vicinity was de- 
nominated as Bear Creek, owing to a bear having 
succumbed to a well directed shot from its bank 
during an ascent of the mountain. An incident 
which furthered topographical designations 
took place when a piscatorially inclined moun- 
taineer replenished his lunch basket with trout 
from a sister creek which he named in honor of 
the fish. It is evident that Coleman did not 
design to give attention to typography, it hav- 
ing been left for his successors in ascending the 
mountain to designate the various streams on the 
most salient pretexts which occurred during the 
journey to the summit. 

In advancing to the verge of tree life a most 
striking object is encountered in the form of a 
wall of ice havinga thickness of 150 feet. At one 
point this crystal barrier has been pierced by the 
action of melting snow and ice, and through an 
arched tunnel thus formed comes rushing forth 
the water of Glacier Creek. At this altitude of 
about 6,000 feet are clumps of dwarfed conifirz 
which form suitable camping places, and also 
serve as shelters from the keener winds of the re- 
gion. Continuing along by way of Iron Creek to 
a green Oasis on the line of ascent, a suitable lo- 
cation for a permanent camp can be chosen in the 
shade of the scrub-growth timber. Attempts to 
gain the top of the mountain from this locality 
have been stayed by barriers of rock, no definite 
route having yet been marked out by which the 
final dash to the top can be accomplished. On 
the east face thus far has been experienced most 
difficulty in ascending, through intervening 
fields of ice, packed snow, and cliffs and peaks of 
rock. Across on the west face a short distance, 
where a ridge is studded with timber, a favor- 
able opportunity is afforded of passing on to the 
shoulder, thence to the base of the main dome, 
where the steepest portion of the way is encoun- 
tered. Thus far, being as high up as where the 
timber merges with the evidences of glacial phe- 
nomena and its growth is debarred, plump grouse 
have been brought down with the rifle. 

In this connection, on the nation’s natal day 
three years ago, a member of one of two parties 
ascending met with a fatal accident. Both parties 
were in view of each other whena mountain goat 
was espied, which was stalked by a man named 
Smith, who followed the animal only a short dis- 
tance, trailing his rifle, when it discharged ac- 
cidentally, shattering his arm, from which in- 
jury he bled to death. In passing across to the 
west shoulder of the mountain, the travel is over 
great spreads of snow and layers of ice rugged 
through regelation of shifting masses from the 
higher ground. In ascending the dome crevasses 








averaging three to fifty feet in width have to be 
skirted, or if passed across on the snow the pas- 
sage has to be conducted very carefully for fear 
of sinking into the abyss. Onlooking into those 
fissures, where scintillation takes place, is seena 
bluish haze which seems to fill the space between 
the rent snow blocks of immense depth and under- 
lying ice with a relieving softness. 

In ascending, with the aid ofalpenstock on the 
snow travel, and axe to cut out steps in the es- 
carpments of ice which form declivities on the 
slope, deposits of volcanic ashes are scrambled 
over, being left behind only to enter on less com- 
fortable stretches of rock. Towards the summit 
the ice-axe is in constant requisition, having to 
be plied owing to the angle of ascent, which is re- 
gistered by the clinometer at from forty to eighty 
degrees. The latest expedition on the mountain 
in 1892, following up the search for a higher al- 
titude and relics of former expeditions, passed 
over the crest of the mountain to the east, where 
the still unexplored east dome looms up 100 feet 
higher than any yet attained. On the higest point 
at that time there was found a flag-staff which had 
been planted on the occasion of a former ascent. 
To the east, beneath where it forms a break in the 
snow, is visible at the depth of 1,000 feet the cir- 
cular mouth of a crater. From the vantage 
ground gained are seen vistas of scenery compris- 
ing a great sweep of mountainous and undulating 
country. Outon the archpelaic waters which 
mingle with the ocean through which flows the 
life-giving Japan current is a studding of isles 
and islets, the emerald surfaces of which appear 
like so many large South Pacific lilies in a great 
pond or lake. An expanse of land and sea, of 
of valleys and highlands, varied in beauty in its 
vast aspect, forms such a panorama as will not 
easily escape from the mind. The greatest 
triumph in ascending the mountain is gained in 
the view of scenery which ranges over the Puget 
Sound Country and is diversified in a way com- 
mon to the region. 

In descending, attached to one another by a 
rope as is usual, the danger is hardly reduced 
to any great extent in comparison with that en- 
countered in the upward climb. On the down- 
ward path a misstep might prove the second stage 
in building up aseries of tragedies, and the in- 
ception of cairn or stone mound building; or 
the advent of crosses and iconism on the moun- 
tainside. Lessadvanced notions memorize those 
fatal incidents ina practical manner, but the re- 
alistic dangers encountered do not point to the 
mountain as the scene of untoward events. Care- 
ful stepping on the ice and deep plunging of the 
alpenstock in thesnow, with the varying experi- 
ence of glissading over the volcanic ashes and 
crumbled rock, lands the mountaineer safely at 
the foot of the great dome, where the most trying 
part of the return journey is atan end. As tothe 
surroundings of the mountain little information 
is available, but the district is presumed,to be rich 
in coal and minerals which will become more 
easy of access in the construction of roads now 
projected being carried out. Seen from any 
place allowing the advantage of a good view, 
even astoic would become impressed with the 
grand massive landmark of the North Puget 
Sound. It stands headand shoulders above all 
other mountains in the northwestern portion of 
Washington State, alongside of the Twin Sisters 
which also tower skyward with pearly peaks, 
causing a strong impression to be formed in gaz- 
ing for the first time upon the cloud-kissed 
Mount Baker. 





e 
A St. Paul storage firm has the original copy 
of the first list of subscriptions toward the first 
public school in Washington. It was signed in 
1804 by many noted men, including Thomas Jef- 
ferson and James Madison, and is now the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Handy of Western Avenue. 








POEMS OF PLACES. 


SEATTLE. 

In terraced beauty sloped away, 
Beneath indulgent skies; 

Kissed by the green waves of the bay, 
Thy domes and turrets rise. 

Thy suburbs clasped by shimmering lakes 
Close belted at the edge 

With scented fir and fringing brake, 
That crown each rocky ledge, 

And mirrored in the depths below, 
Give back their pictured grace, 





In outlines wavering to the flow 
The under-currents trace. 

Environed with such beauty rare, 
Endowed with wealth untold; 

The shipping thy proud waters bear 
Bring treasures new and old 

With offerings from every zone, 
Above thy sisters blest, 

Sit thou upon thy princely throne 
(Queen City of the West! 

Thy welcoming arms are open wide 
U nloosed thy store-house doors 

For westward flows a living tide 
That breaks upon the shores 

And fires glow on many a hearth 
The settlers’ hands have made 

In happy homes of priceless worth, 
New found within thy shade 

Then shower still with lavish hand 
On all who with the rest, 

Rich product of a favored land 
Queen City of the West! 

IpA NEWELL AUSTIN 
Dirie, Washington. 
AT PROSSER FALLS, YAKIMA RIVER 
I know a spot by the river's brim, 
Where all day long, till twilight dim, 
The birds in ecstacy twitter and call 
And the blue of heaven is over all 
Tall reeds grow thick on the water's edge, 
And willows wave o'er the grassy sedge; 
There's a tangle, too, of brake and briar, 
And the sunlight creeps, a living fire, 
Down deep among the shadows still, 
Flooding river and moor and hill. 
Tis there the whitethorn blossoms grow 
And shower their milky, fragrant snow 
To float down the river that rushes by, 
And flings back the blue of the summer sky. 
And there in the shade of the hawthorn tree, 
Is aspot that is dear to you and me, 
For its sweetness soothes like a healing balm, 
And fevered pulses know its calm, 
And over my heart, with its vague unrest 
Stole a heavenly message that filled my breast 
As 1 sat where the ripples rise and fall, 
And the blue of heaven is over all 
BERNICE FE. NEWELL. 
Tacoma, Washington 
A DAKOTA SUNSET. 
On every side one vast expanse of snow, 

The shrouded earth lies deathly still and white 

But the live air thrills with the thaw’s delight; 
The river. past the willow’s crimson glow, 
Snow-muftied, ice-bound, glides unseen below. 

Like pendulum along its are of light, 

A blazing ball above the glittering height, 
Enmeshed with golden threads, the sun swings low. 
Far toward the east where buttes pile close and high, 
On their white slopes the strangest shadows lie, 

Blue as reflections from the firmament, 

As though some wild west wind had rudely rent 
The mystic curtain of the sacred sky, 

Then, frightened, dropped the fragments as he went. 

1-O-W-A (“THE BEAUTIFUL LAND”), 
O, “Beautiful Land” of the rolling plains, 

Rich land of the “golden seas,” 

O’er whose shining breast when the winds are free 

The hasting cloud-shadow flees. 

A land of bloom, and of odors rare; 

Plains yellow like beaten gold, 
Far-stretching in billowy waves across 

To the very sunsets hold. 

Above thy meadows of purple bloom 

Drift Araby’s odors sweet, 

Where the lush, pink clovers lie cheek to cheek 

In voluptuousness at our feet. 

Through your tangled grasses my fingers slip 

And I lie with my face close prest, 

Till I hear the heart of the great world beat, 

Half asleep, on your slumberous breast. 


Fair Iowa, gem of the Midland plains, 
In your beauty and verdure drest, 
Ah, the Indians named thee rightly, my queen, 
O, “Beautiful Land” of the West. 
MAUDE MEREDITH, 
Dubuque, Towa. 
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Nay, nay: mine eur 
I rth 
Mine eyes I'd keep 
To see 


thy grace 


thy face 


Thou lovest me 
Doth fullappear 
My words of love 
Thou hold’st 


not 


t dear 


Nay, nay; mine 
ld ve to thee 


heart 


Thou lovest me not 
For thou wouldst dic 
And leave me far 

From thee to sigh 
rake all the love 

My heart hath known 
And fill it, empty 

With thine ow: 


A Good Laugh. 

3, an eminent surgeon, says: ‘*Encour- 
age your child to be merry and to laugh aloud: a 
good, hearty laugh expands his chest, and makes 
his blood bound merrily along. Commend me to 
a good laugh—not to a little sniggering laugh, 
but to one that will sound through the house; it 
willnot only do your child good, but will bea 
benefit to all who hear, and an important means 
of driving the blues away from a dwelling. Mer- 
riment is very catching, and spreads in aremark- 
able manner, few being able to resist the conta- 
gion. A hearty laugh is delightful harmony. In- 
it is the best of all music.” 


Chavass 


deed, 


Effect of the Trolley on Watches. 
A great many men are wondering what is the 
) matter with their watches. Never since the 
town was a town have there beenso many pocket 
' time-pieces taken in for repairs. The trouble 
' lies in the trolley. Theintroduction of the elec- 
tric wires for propulsion, making the car stop 
and go fast or slow, affects the average watch in 
) a similar mauner, and fortunate is the man who 
| gets off a trolley with his watch in the same con- 
| dition that it was before. He may catch a train 
or reach the bank in time to pay a bill, but it 
will be by town clock time, not hisown. Every 
watch thus affected has to be demagnetized.— 
Philadelphia Times 
; 


A Good Suggeeticn. 

A well-known Washington newspaper man 
wants the two-cent postage stamp made in the 
likeness of ‘Old Glory.” He has traveled a good 
deal in out-of-the-way parts of the country, and 
stoutly maintains that in many of these places 


the flag is practically unknown. He thinks that 


this appalling state of affairs could best be rem- 








edied by making every letter carry the Stars 
and Stripes. There is much to be urged in favor 
of his plan. The postal service penetrates to the 
uttermost backwoods, and the two-cent stamp 
is probably the most universally familiar object 
inthe country. If there are Americans so be- 
nighted as not to know the national standard 
when they see it, the red, white and blue post- 
age stamp would no doubt familiarize them with 
it in the shortest possible time.—Kate Field’s 
Washington. 


Apples as Medicine. 

The remedial use of apples is worthy of notice, 
say the North American Practitioner. The Ger- 
man analysts say that the apple contains a larger 
percentage of phosphorus than any other fruit or 
vegetable. The phosphorus is admirably adapt- 
ed for renewing the essential nervous matter— 
lecithin—of the brain and spinal cord. It is, 
perhaps, for the same reason. rudely understood, 
that old Scandinavian traditions represented the 
apple as the fruit of the gods, who, when they 
felt themselves to be growing feeble and infirm, 
resorted to this fruit, renewing their powers of 
mind and body. Also, the acids of the apple are 
of singular use for men of sedentary habits, whose 
lives are sluggish in action, those actions serving 
to eliminate from the body noxious matters 
which, if retained, would make the brain heavy 
and dull or bring about jaundice or skin erup- 
tions and other allied troubles. 


Judging Wines. 

Most important, perhaps, of all the senses em- 
ployed in correctly judging wine, is the sense of 
taste, saysa writer in the American Analyst. It 
is necessary, to be thoroughly appreciated, that 
the wine should please the palate. Ifone decides 
that a wine which is disagreeable to the taste is 
unwholesome, he is not falling very wide of the 
mark. Professor Lassana says that the front 
part of the tongue is distinguished for its sensi- 
bility to minute differences of flavor, while the 
back part and thesoft palate are notable more for 
the intensity of their sensations. With this un- 
derstanding, the wine taster holds the substance 
in the front of his mouth a few moments, keep- 
ing it in motion by gently waving the tip of his 
tongue. While he is doing this, he should take 
note of the sweetness, the acidity and the special 
flavors and, after allowing the wine to pass slowly 
to the back part of the mouth, information is got- 
ten of the alcoholicity, the age, degree of de- 
velpoment, etc. It is at this point that the taster 
becomes better acquainted with such flavors, as 
nuttiness, and the port and sherry flavors and if 
the wine has such tastes as the bitter, woody, 
lactic and acetic, it is then discovered. 


Simple Diet in Obesity. 

The Journal de la Sante attributes to a medical 
officer of the French army the latest ‘‘cure”’ for 
obesity, which isstrangely simple inits carrying 
out. The form of diet was simply a restriction 
to one dish at each meal, irrespective of what 
that dish might be, and no matter whether the 
quantity consumed was greater or smaller, it 
was made to satisfy the desire for food to the full 
at each meal. No supplementary dishes, such as 
soup, desserts or condiments. were allowed; one 
single dish, and that taken plain, was found to 
satisfy the appetite much sooner than a variety 
of dishes, even if the quantity was apparently 
smaller and on almost an abstemious scale. This 
regimen was employed also in the case of a lady 
whose embonpoint threatened too rapid increase, 
with good results, and without any discomfort 
in the observance of the restrictions. In fact in 
one or two instances the reduction of corpulence 
has seemed to go on too rapidly, and it has been 
deemed best to take means for restoration, ina 
measure, of that which has been lost. Under 





this system, as under most others, adds Popular 
Science News, the excessive imbibition of liquids 
has to be forbidden, care being taken not to en- 
force the abstinence from water, especially to the 
point where symptoms of circulatory depression 
arise frominsufficiency of volume of blood in the 
vessels. 


Has a Woman More Brain Than a Man? 


No; as arule it is the other way about, as the 
average man’s brain is larger, and between four 
ounces and five ounces heavier than the average 
woman’s brain—the weightof the adult European 
male brain being from forty-nine to fifty ounces, 
that of the adult female forty-four to fifty ounces. 
This is partially accounted for by the fact that 
the average woman herself is smaller than the 
average man both in size and weight. Accord- 
ing to Sir James Crichton-Browne, a well-known 
authority on the subject, after allowing fora 
woman’s smaller sizeand weight, the man’s brain 
is still the heavier of the two by at least one 
ounce. It doesn’t necessarily follow that a wom- 
an’s brain power is inferior to that of a man. 
What she lacks in one way is fully made up in 
another. Although she does not asarule dis- 
play so strong a reasoning and critical faculty 
as man, she excels him in quick perception and 
intuition. Nature having endowed woman with 
different physiological functions to man, her 
brain power varies in like manner, butin persons 
of sound mind and body in both sexes, the brains, 
in one way or another, are very nearly on a par 
in point of power. The more frequent exercise 
of certain faculties by men has hitherto, no doubt, 
enlarged and increased their brain power in 
those respects, and it is possible that with simi- 
lar exercise of such powers by women as may 
naturally be expected from the increasing athle- 
tic, educated and business-like capacities of the 
women of the rising generation, the woman of 
the future may be as tall and have a brain equal 
in size and weight to that of a man. Sir J. 
Crichton-Browne is of opinion that while in such 
case a woman may gain intellectually, she would 
lose in beauty and grace, and refers, in support of 
this opinion, to the people dwelling on a range of 
hills between the Brahmapootra hills and the 
Soorma valleys—where the women are supreme. 
They do the wooing, and control the affairs of the 
nation, and property descends through the woman 
and not through the man. They are dominant, 
but at the same time they are the ugliest women 
on the face of the earth.— London Spare Moments. 


Porterhouse and Tenderloin. 


A carcass of beef is cut into nineteen pieces. 
All of the pieces and their names are in the dic- 
tionary. Look at the list and you will find the 
names “tenderloin” and ‘‘porterhouse”’”—two 
names which the inexperienced buyer has always 
on his lips. The porterhouse is a delusion and a 
snare ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. The 
tenderloin is the thick part of the sirloin after a 
few round-bone steaks have been cut off, and is 
called the fillet de beuf. It makes a choice 
piece of roasting, but if not sold in a lump, is cut 
into sirloin steaks of three grades. The firstand 
second grades are technically ‘hip sirloin steak” 
and ‘‘flat-bone sirloin steak.” These are the 
tenderloin steaks that the young housewife pays 
extra for. There are not over six of each kind in 
one carcass, so the chances are that she pays her 
good money for a third-cut or ‘‘round-bone”’ sir- 
loin, which is itself a capital steak. 

Porterhouse steaks are cut from the small-end 
sirloin steak, and one carcass contains but a few 
of them. Ingenious butchers understand the 
knack of cutting the small-end sirloins so as to 
include other portions of the beef, thus enabling 
them to sell both at porterhouse prices. 

Good beef has a juicy or sappy appearance, 
with a fine smooth grain, which is easily noticed. 
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The fat, both outside and through the muscles, 
presents a clear, straw-colored appearance. The 
flesh should be cherry red. When meat rises 
quickly after being pressed it may be considered 
prime. When the dent made by pressing rises 
slowly or not at all, depend upon it the beef is 
poor. 


Benefits of Gargling. 


If people would wash their mouths twice or 
three times a day with an antiseptic solution 
there would not be so much sickness. In the 
last ten years, says a writer, I have never hada 
cold, sore throat or a fever. and I ascribe this 
immunity solely to the fact that I follow this plan 
rigidly. There are any number of proprietary 
antiseptics that are excellent for this purpose, 
but many more simple agents that are as good or 
better. One of the best of the latter is carbolic 
acid. A very weak solution of this gargled and 
held in the mouth two or three times a day will 
work wonders. Immediately after using one 
will find that the mouth feels cleaner. I believe 
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that a great majority of the common throat and 
lung troubles come from the lodgment of disease 
microbes within the mucous membranes of the 
mouth. The freeuseofantiseptics will kill these 
germs. 


A Word to the Sleepless. 


Dr. J. E. Huxley writes that the way to go 
to sleep, is in brief, is to curl under the clothes 
like a kitten, or put the head under the wing 
like a hen. This insomnia seems to be nowa 
universal affliction. We live wrongly; sit up 
too late and overwork the brain, and then go 
to bed in an excited condition. No one seems 
to have hit upon the natural remedy. I think I 
have. People take chloral and the like at their 
peril, and the fatal consequence not seldom en- 
sues. It is all wrong, for youcannot control the 
dose required for the exact circumstances. But 
try nature’s plan instead: Lower the supply of 
oxygen to the blood, produce a little asphyxia, 
limit the quantity of air to the lungs and heart, 
and circulation becoming quicker, the brain loses 








its stimulant and sleep follows. When you find 
yourself ‘tin” for a sleepless night, cover your 
head with the bed clothes and breathe and re- 
breathe only the respired air. Thus you reduce 
the stimulating oxygen and fall asleep. There 
is no danger. When asleep you are sure to dis- 
turb the coverings and get as much fresh air as 
you require, or, when once drowsiness has been 
produced, it is easy to go on sleeping, though 
the air be fresh. What do the cat and dog do 
when they prepare to sleep? They turn around 
generally three times, and, lastly, bury their 
noses in some hollow in their hair, and ‘‘off” they 
go. They are in no danger, although it might 
look as if they were, from the closeness with 
which they imbed their noses.— The Great Divide. 


About Dreams. 

It is possible that when the spirit acts it 
dreams that there may be a resemblance to that 
state in which the mind will exist after death. 
Sleep is an imitation of death, and why should 
not dreams be an imitation of the after life of the 






SUMMER EVENING AT WHITE BEAR LAKE, NEAK 8ST. PAUI 


dead. In sleep the body is powerless and yet the 


soul is, to some extent, active, and wanders | 
before fully ripe, in order to save them from an 


and thinks, makes plans, feels pleasure, suffers 
pain and anxiety, but experiences very little 
fear. With dreams distance is no obstacle to a 
change of plans; time is disremembered, for mem- 
ory fails to connect the past with the present. 
Those who have been long dead appear to us 
without causing either surprise or excitement, 
and yet their faces and forms are recognized and 
their presence is enjoyed. The dreamer loses 
track of time and, although perhaps old, for a 
little while he seems to become young, and fan- 
cies that he is engaged in former employments 
without feeling surprise. It is possible that the 
visions of the dreamer are like the first dawn of 
reason in the mind of a child and that the spirits 
of the dead may gather knowledge and power as 
the neve-rending years roll on and that a celes- 
tial or some other kind of an education is acquired 
after death. If the land of dreams is not a little 
like the spirit world there is nothing on earth 
that can resemble it. In old times dreams were 








made the means of connection between the visible 
and invisible worlds, and from the strong impres- 
sion sometimes made by vivid dreams even those 
who are not superstitious can scarcely set aside 
the belief that an unseen finger points and an un 
seen presence appears in the visionsof the night, 
—Pilot Mound Sentinel. 


Preserving Fruits in Lime. 


A new method of preserving fruits and vege- 
tables is use in France, saysan exchange, consists 
simply in bedding the fruit in lime. The fol- 
lowing is given as a general statement of the 
results of experiments: 1. The lime does not in 
the least attack the skin of thé fruit, even after 
prolonged contact. 2. The fruit does not dry 
any more in the lime than in theair. 3. No 
change takes place in the fruit other than such 
as is the natural consequence of its evolution. 
The method was tested on oranges, artichokes, 
cherries, gooseberries, prunes, tomatoes, onions, 
potatoes, grapes, pears, apples, sugar-beets and 
chestnuts with the shells removed. Tomatoes 
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kept well for two weeks, and half of them for 
five weeks. In another trial, tomatoes picked 


early frost, and put in lime on October 22nd, were 
good till January 15th. Pears of a variety that 
have been unable to keep beyond December in 
any Other way, kept well in lime till the middle 
of April. The most interesting results, and it 
seems to Dr. Caldwell the most striking, were 
obtained with grapes. Three varieties were 
packed in lime on September 13th; the first ex- 
amination of them was made December 22nd, 
when all were in good condition; April 15th two 
bunches of one variety were taken out, one of 
which was fairly well preserved, the other very 
well; all of one of the varieties were in a bad 
condition and were removed. On May 2nd the 
box was emptied, and all of those still remaining 
were in excellent condition. In another trial 
made in the preceding year, the last bunch of 
grapes in the box was taken out July Ist, when 
half of the berries were well preserved and had 
an exquisite flavor. 
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Northwestern Montana appears on the map, 
with its numerous mountain ranges and northern 
latitude, as a rather unattractive spot to possess 
any great variety of birds among its winter resi- 
dents; yet I doubtif any region eastward on our 
continent on the same parallel has an equal num- 
ber of species. This may doubtless be accounted 
for by the comparatively mild, though long, win- 
ters, and the excellent shelter afforded by the tim- 
bared valleys with swift mountain streams and 
lakes, many of which remain open at least the 
greater part of the year. Without having given 
the subject some attention even an old resident 
might say that very few birds could be found 
here during the cold weather; and it is true that 
there are not many that occur in such numbers 
as to attract general attention, yet a little search 
will reveal many ashy and unsuspected feathered 
inhabitant somehow gaining a living above the 
deep-piled snows. 

First among the larger and more noticeable 
of our winter birds are species of the crow 
family, and of these, one of the most frequently 
observed is called Clark’s nutcracker. This bird 
is somewhat larger than the jay and is usually 
seen flying, with noisy wings, high overhead, 
from one tall tree to another, or often perched on 
a topmost branch and uttering rather harsh, yet 
not always unpleasing, notes. In the fall, before 





the snows, they will occasionally gather in flocks 
of one hundred or so and descend to feed among 
the fallen pine cones, when they may be readily 
observed, as they walk about much like black- 
birds. The seeds of the pine seem to be one of 
their chief articles of food, and I have shot a 
bird so gorged with them that on striking the 
ground the seeds were forced out of its mouth in 
considerable numbers. 

Another conspicuous bird is the magpie, that 
roves about in small flocks, abundant ina locality 
for a few days, then perhaps not seen at all for a 
prolonged spell. These birds have a poor repu- 
tation generally, as they seem inclined to take 
especial delight in worrying disabled stock of all 
kinds, and moreover, they follow the hunter 
about pretty closely, ready at a moment’s notice 
to pounce down on venison or other game in any 
way exposed. Itisastonishing what a quantity of 
meat a single bird will eat in an hour or two, 
and a flock, undisturbed, will soon despoil the 
whole carcass of a deer. 

Of jays we have two species, rather common, 
one dark blue shading to sooty black, with trim 
form and fine crest and about the harshest notes 
of any bird I know; and the other, a quiet, sober- 
colored bird, with soft and most pleasing voice. 
This last enjoys the rather formidableand dubious 
sounding title of camp-robber, but in my exper- 
ience it is scarcely deserved by a bird that has 
always proved quite harmless and sociable, fre- 
quently alighting within a few feet of one, yet 
so quietly that not the rustle of a feather strikes 
the ear. They will eye one curiously for a few 
moments, perhaps, then disappear as silently as 
they have come. 

One more bird of this family is frequently seen 
at all seasons of the year, and usually in pairs, 
namely, the raven. With many these birds pass 
for crows, but in fact they are a much larger, 
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finer bird, frequently stretching over fifty inches 
from tip to tip of wing, and measuring about half 
thatin length. They have such acute percep- 
tive powers that it seems almost impossible to 
creep onto them unobserved, yet occasionally 
one can approach quite near them when in full 
view. Besides the usual caw, like that of the 
crow, they have many other notes, one resem- 
bling closely the sound produced by filing alarge 
circular saw at a little distance; and this note, 
by the way, is more musical than might be in- 
ferred from the comparison. Another entirely 
different sound is much like the croaking of a 
large frog. 

The raven has occupied among birds a promi- 
nent place in literature for ages past, and the 
poets especially have applied to himsome rather 
harsh lines. They must have inferred that as 
the blackness of night inclosed many an evil 
deed, so a bird so very black must harbor more 
or less of evil; and among other things we read— 


A cursed bird too crafty to be shot, 

That always cometh with his soot-black coat 
To make hearts dreary—for he is a blot 

Upon the book of life.’ 

In truth, the bird is doubtless most useful asa 
scavenger, and if heis toosharpto be easily hood- 
winked that is surely to his credit. A far more 
pleasing line refers to ‘‘the beautiful gloss of the 
raven’s wing,’’ and so we will leave him and take 
up another group of birds that occupies a place 





quite similar in poetry and legends of the past to 
the grim bird of Denmark. 

The owls, many of which are resident through- 
out the year wherever found, unless in the very 
far North. A variety of the great horned owl 
is one of the commonest and most observed on 
the Flathead River aselsewhere. Their hooting 
is well known to almost everyone, but a peculiar 
harsh screech they more rarely utter is usually 
attributed to some other species. Omitting all 
the bad things said of these odd birds by the 
poets, simply, | suppose, because they are crea- 
tures of the night and possess such strange voices, 
I will quote some lines of Barry Cornwall, to 
which even the most sensitive owl could hardly 


object— 
“Mourn not for the owl, nor his gloomy plight! 
This bird hath his share of good; 
If a prisoner he be in broad daylight, 
He is lord in the dark green wood! 
Nor lonely the bird, nor his ghostly mate, 


They are each unto each a pride; 
Thrice fonder a strange dark fate 
Hath rent them from all beside! 
So when the night falls, and dogs do howl, 
Sing ho! for the reign of the horned owl! 
We know not alway 
Who are kings by day, 

But the king of nightis the bold, brown owl.” 
In addition to his kingship there are two other 
owls, the snowy and great gray, of about’ the 
same size as the above, that are probably found 
here, as they have been observed in other parts 
of Montana, besides a number of smaller species, 
among them being a variety of screech owl, the 
saw-whet owl and the pygmy owl. This last is 
remarkable for his small size, measuring only 
six or seven inches long. He is every inch an 
owl, nevertheless, and quite as bold in his line as 
the largest. In warm spring days he comes out 
occasionally in the bright sunshine, evidently 
to enjoy the returning warmth and utter his 
mellow cooing; but for the present we will leave 
him to doze away the hours in some sung hollow 
and pass on to the birds that usually furnish him 
with his warm winter quarters. 

The woodpeckers, of which there are at least 


. perhaps, since 





THE SNOWY OWL. 
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six species resident here winter and summer. 
Varieties of the downy and hairy woodpecker are 
common. Two species, with three toes to the 
foot, are found; one, the arctic, being common, 
the other more rarely observed. The red-shafted 
flicker occasionally remains all winter, although 
most of his kind depart for warmer climes, and 
last and largest of all, is the pileated woodpecker 
or log-cock, a bird not infrequently met with 
almost everywhere in the timber. They often 
select some particular tree in the forestand work 
day after day stripping off the bark. One yellow 
pine I observed, probably two feet in diameter 
and ninety or one hundred feet high, was thus 
stripped of its bark all round up to a height of 
forty or fifty feet. The bird or birds had prob- 
ably been working at the task for several seasons. 
Trees thus selected seem to be more or less de- 
cayed always, and consequently harbor many 
gruvs of various insects. 

A bird that always seems rather out of place 
here in winter is the kingfisher, yet small num- 
bers remain throughout the year. To see a king- 
fisher scurrying down stream before a gale, with 
the thermometer below zero and scarcely any open 
water in sight, does not exactly accord with one’s 
ordinary ideas of the ‘halcyon days” of the poets. 

Another bird that depends on the open water 
of the rapids and spring-holes for a living is the 
ousel, a slate-colored bird, quite wren-like in 
form and nearly aslarge asarobin. These birds 
are noted for their song as well as the fine nest 
of moss they build against some perpendicular 
rock, arching it overand making a neat entrance 
on one side. Although the ousel is quite duck- 
like in habit, it is more or less related to the 
wrens and thrushes in structure. 

Of ducks there are four or fivespecies, at least, 
to be found in cold weather, the mallard and 
merganser being two of the commonest. 

The grouse family is well represented by four 
species, besides, perhaps, a stray ptarmigan or 
two. Western representatives of the ruffed and 
sharptail grouse are the common species found in 
the valley, while Richardson’s and Franklin’s 
grouse are only occasionally met with. 

Among the smaller birds of winter are several 
species of the sparrow family, crossbills being one 
of the most abundant; also, there is the Northern 
waxwing, Townsend’s solitaire, a fine songster, 
and a number of very small birds, many of which 
find shelter in the holes of trees during cold 
nights and in severe storms. Of these last are 
two or three species of nuthatches, the little 
brown creeper, some four species of chickadees, 
two of which are common, and the winter wren 
and golden-crowned kinglet. The last two men- 
tioned were scarcely to be expected here in win- 
ter, yet, greatly to my surprise, I found a flock of 
four or five kinglets and one wren living in some 
rather heavy spruce timber in the latter part of 
January. They appeared fat and lively and 
seemed to have a familiar acquaintance with the 
interior of a brush-pile, well covered over with 
a thick coating of snow, except a few openings on 
one side. They evidently had quarters where 
they could stand off almost any amount of cold. 

In conclusion, it will be seen on looking over 
this sketch that a good many birds are not men- 
tioned that undoubtedly occur in the region in 
winter, but to give anything like a complete 
list would require observations extending over 
several years and made in different parts of the 
valley. 


* 
* 





The manufacturers of the new lignite and hay- 
burning stoves—the St. Paul Stove Works Co., 
who recently sent a representative into North 
Dakota to exhibit them, report great interest on 
the part of the people and sales far beyond their 
highest expections. The company sagaciously 
made certain it was just what was wanted before 
putting it on the market. 








A WELL KNOWN MONTANIAN., 





Among men none are more prominent than 
those who have advanced themselves from hum- 
ble places to positions of affluence and honor. 
Some menare made great by chance, others have 
“greatness thrust upon them;” but he who is 
most deserving of respect is the one who rises 
by his own might and will, surmounting all ob- 
stacles in his path and accomplishing that which 
he undertakes. By the unwavering zeal of such 
men have the glories of the great West been 
made known to the world; and while the resources 
of the West here have been by man developed, 
it cannot be denied that the West has donemuch 
in developing the man. 

Among Montana citizens who have battled 
with the ups and downs of frontier life and by per- 
severance have merited the respect of their fel- 
low men, is Mr. Maurice Sullivan, now a resi- 





in this work an accident occurred which is worthy 
of mention. One night a band of renegade In- 
dians stole from Mr. Sullivan’s camp about 
twenty head of horses. Next day, with a small 
party of men, Mr. Sullivan started in pursuit of 
the thieves, a few days later overtaking them in 
the Little Rocky Mountains in Northern Mon- 
tana. Notwithstanding the red men outnumbered 
their pursuers ten to one, in a lively skirmish 
they were beaten and the stolen horses were re- 
covered. 

In 1883 Mr. Sullivan located in Fergus County, 
Montana. In 1886 he was appointed deputy sher- 
iff and soon advanced to the under-sheriffship. 
Afterwards he was manager of the large horse- 
ranch of Messrs. Seligman & Hauser, of Helena. 
In 1889 he was elected sheriff of Fergus County 
on the Democratic ticket, and served a three- 
year term, at the same time acting as a deputy 
United States marshal. At the end of his term 




















MAURICE SULLIVAN, OF LEWISTOWN, MONT. 


dent of Lewistown. Mr. Sullivan was born at 
Augusta, Georgia, December 12th, 1856. He at- 
tended the schools of his native town until 1869, 
when he removed to Montana. In 1873, while 
yet only seventeen years of age, he was a Govern- 
ment scout with the forces of Stanley and Custer, 
and was with them during many of their skir- 
mishes with the Sioux Indians. Afterwards for 
a number of years Mr. Sullivan wus issuing- 
clerk and chief-of-police at Peck Agency, where, 
owing to his knowledge of the wily Indian, he 
was of much service to the Government in the 
quelling of a number of incipient outbreaks. In 
1880 he again served asa scout under Colonel 
Elgers, and took a prominent part in the capture 
of Chief Gaul, and the subduing of his trouble- 
some tribe. While serving under Colonel Elger, 
Mr. Sullivan received a dangerous bullet wound 
in the back. 

Leaving the Government service in 1882, Mr. 
Sullivan secured a contract to build a portion of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. While engaged 





he was renominated by his party but withdrew 
in favor of W. D. Deaton, who was nominated, 
and principally through Mr. Sullivan’sefforts was 
elected bya large majority. During his term of 
office, Mr. Sullivan was one of the most efficient 
officers ever elected to the shrievalty in Mon- 
tana. In 1893 he was a prominent candidate for 
the United States marshalship of Alaska, and 
had the endorsement of all the prominent Dem- 
ocrats of Montana, and a majority of congress- 
men and many United States senators; but for 
some reason he was not favored with the ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Sullivan in 1887 was married to Miss Mary 
McGinnuess of Wisconsin, and is the father of 
three bright, rosy-cheeked children. Mr. Sul- 
livan is engaged in general merchandizing 
at Spotted Horse, and he is also extensively 
interested in mining near Maiden, Montana, 
where he owns a number of rich gold and silver 


properties. 
D. M. CARR. 
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AN COWARD 


HART. 


By W. R. Lighton. 


Redfield sat astride his restless little 
iirt, look- 


John 


yellow pony, toying with his short 


| 


ing down, now and again, into the face of the | 
| things quite his own way, and his “‘big, lazy, 


little sun-browned girl who was standing care- 


lessly beside him. He was ill at ease, and being 
a man he did not fail to show it; she was hardly 
better pleased with the situation, but being a 
woman, she was composed. 

**An’ hain’t ye got nothin’ more to say to me?’ 
he asked, half appealingly. 

‘*T don’t know what more there is to say,” she 
responded; ‘‘when aman asks a woman to marry 
him, an’ she says no, it don’t look as if there 
ought to ba much more said.”’ 

‘*But there's a heap more to say, just in this 
case,’ he returned. Being a man, he was per- 
sistent in the face of 
‘**Any rate, I ain’t done talkin’ yet, and you hain’t 


adverse circumstances. 
given me no reasons. But 1 can guess them, 
pretty near. I'd just like toknow, forsure.” He 
still regarded her face intently; she would not 
meet his sharp blue eyes, but looked away across 
the wide prairie beyond. 
‘It’s Bill Waterson,” he 
moment's silence; “I know that all right 


went on, after a 
[ain't 
been hangin’ around here all this summer not to 
have seen him, an’ to have seen what you set by 
his big, lazy, good-lookin’ carcass. Women gen- 
erally takes after a big bu don’t make no dif- 
ference if it does hold a coward heart.” 
letting his feelings get the better of his judg- 
ment. She looked straight into his eyes now, 
half-smiling and wonderfully self-contained. 

“It don’t look to me like you ought to say any- 
thing about cowards, talkin’ hard an 
names like that about a man that ain’t here to 
hear you.” 

He winced and his face flushed red under its 
tan. The restless pony received a smart correc- 
tion with the quirt by way of vent to the rider’s 
‘**T ain’t afeard to say it to his face, if 
‘he’s just a plum 


feelings. 
I do be short,” he retorted; 
natural born coward; he ain’t worth your lookin’ 
attwice. Don’t] knowhim? But, then; I didn’t 
start in to pick no fuss with nobody; I just 
wanted to make sure! was right. You might 
tell me that much, anyway. lain’t much to 
uestion like that.” 


answer a Civil 
**You hain’t asked me nocivil question, except 
when you asked me to marry you, an’ I answered 
that civil enough.” She was embarrassing him 
again with her good-natured smile. 
“Ig it Bill Waterson?” he 
Being a man, he took rude pleasure in tantalizing 


asked, abruptly. 


his love with jealousy. She answered him quite 
as abruptly. 

“Yes, its Bill Waterson,” 
There 


her cheek, but that was all 


she said, ‘‘coward 


heart an’ all was an unusual color in 

He had nothing more to say then: he raised 
his hand, struck the pony’s flank a sharp blow, 
and the little beast broke into his nervous gallop 

* . 

The gold of October had faded into the brown 
of November, and the winds which a month be- 
fore had stirred the living grasses upon the wide 
green plains now hurried over the sere stretches 
of yellow as though anxious to reach a more pre- 
possessing scene. The air was heavy with all 
the signs of the approaching desolation of 
winter and with the blue haze of smoke from 


| 


the fires, sweeping the prairies off to the north- 
ward, 
Through the month Bill Waterson had had 


good-lookin’ carcass’’ had become more than ever 
a familiar object around the Barrow ranch, and 
gossip said that it was all up with him. He did 


| not see any necessity for correcting the rumor; 





He was | 


he was (juite content to let it have its way. Ned- 
field had remained away from the place, even 
omitting the occasional social visits which the 
etiquette of the West demanded. He took the 
neighbors’ chaff stolidly, and kept himself in his 
own cabin, building comfortable quarters for his 
stock and making all ready for tne winter. His 
mind had been troubled as he watched the grow- 
ing indistinctness of the landscape under the haze 
from the autumn fires, and he had cleared the 
prairie of its dead grasses for a space of many 
rods about his cabin and stables 

‘*There’s bound to be trouble, if the wind don’t 
change an’ blowsomewheres else,” he said; ‘‘just 
let the fires get started down the valley in this 
high grass, an’ there'd be the devil to pay.” 

He stood in his cabin door one night, looking 
with very sober eyes at the dull glow of red 
showing upon the northern horizon. The wind 
had risen during the day, blowing almost a gale 
as night settled down, and the dim haze which 
had been hanging in the air had deepened and 
grown to distinct blue clouds, quite shutting out 


the sun. Therange cattleand the small animals 


| of the prairie had taken on something of the 


callin’ | 


general sense of uneasiness, and all day had 
drifted hurriedly past to the southward. He had 
occupied himself through the hours of daylight 





in widening his area of safety and throwing 
water from his well over the roofs of his stables 
and cabin. 

‘*There’s sure tobe trouble, an’ before mornin’, 
too,” he assured himself, and than another 
thought, hidden in the depths of his mind 
throughout the day, came half-audibly to his lips. 

‘“*T wonder if Barrow’s got his placecleared off. 
Looks like he’d know enough to watch after it, 
with this smoke hangin’ around forsolong. But 
I wish I knew. Shucks!” he added, with a sud- 
den disgust at himself; ‘“‘let him look out for 
himself. He could have put that big, lazy hound 
of a Waterson to work, if he’d wanted to; there 
ain’t no reason why he shouldn’t have things 
fixed allright.’’ Nevertheless, through the next 
half hour he could not quite dismiss his anxiety; 
it grew upon him with every passing minute 
until at last, with an almost savage resentment 
of his own weakness, he slammed his cabin door, 
saddled his little yellow pony and struck off over 
the snake-like trail toward Barrow’s home. 
Yes, all was made safe there; he could see that 
from quite a distance, the ground having been 
cleared for a wide space around the houses. 
That was all he wanted; he would go back home 
now. But he caught sight of Barrow himself 
standing in the low doorway, with anxious face 
turned toward the line of red on the prairie. He 
would at least exchange a word or two. 

‘*Hello!”’ Barrow said, in greeting; ‘‘ain’t this 
h 1? It’ll be here in an hour; mebbe less; 
it’s just a hummin’.” Already the dull glow 
had grown more intense at jagged intervals, 
and they could see sudden little spasms of light 
shooting into the air, where the flames had ad- 
vanced the farthest. 

‘Yes, we’re all right here,” Barrow said; 
‘only I’d feel a durn sight easier in my mind if 
Annie was here. She and that feller of her’n 
went off a hoss-back a while before dark; up to 
Smith’s ranch, I reckon.” 

Annie! Out on the prairie with Waterson 
now! He felt the hot blood rush into his face. 

‘*‘Why don’t you light out an’ see?” he ques- 
tioned, his voice sounding far off in his own ears. 
Barrow said, “‘I’ll be 





"> 


“Light out nothin’! 





“AN’ AINT YE GOT NOTHLN’ MORE TO SAY TO ME?” 
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needed right here. If that big hulk ofa feller 
ain’t able to take care of her——” But the other 
words were lost, for Redfield had lashed his 
pony into his nervous, quick gait over the trail 
toward the Smith ranch. 

The wind freshened with every minute; there 
was a long, low, unbroken line of fire upon the 
prairie. now, brightening momentarily as it 
rushed on before the wind, lapping up the dry, 
rank fuel offered it by the fine valley soil. At 
last Redfield reined in his pony and sat for a 
moment, irresolute. 

“T can’t get there,’’ he assured himself; ‘‘I’d 
better get back to Barrow’s place. That big 
lubber’1l watch out for herallright.”. Then sud- 
denly he saw, through the brightly illumined 
haze, the dim outlines of two figures approach- 
ing over the trail before him at a wild gallop. 

‘“That’s them,’’ he muttered, rising in his stir- 
rups for a little wider view. He stood motion- 
less for several seconds, his keen eyes, accus- 
tomed to such scenes, watching closely the race 
between the swift fire and the sturdy little 
horses. Nearer and nearer they flew, growing 
more distinctly outlined in the hazy atmosphere 
with every moment, and Redfield breathed a 
sigh of relief. ‘‘They’re all right, if they keep 
up that gait,” he said, and he settled again into 
his saddle, tightening his rein and preparing to 
strike spurs into his pony’s flanks. The riders 
were but two hundred yards away; not half a 
mile behind them was a belt of fire driven before 
the lusty wind. 

Suddenly Redfield’s heart leaped in his throat 
and his soul sickened. The pony whieh Water- 
son was riding had stumbled awkwardly, half- 
recovered himself and then pitched headlong 
upon the ground, throwing the rider violently 
from the saddle. The girl was riding in advance; 
she had not seen; she was straining every nerve 
in urging her horse forward toward safety. A 
wild sense of exultation arose in Redfield’s soul. 
Death was waiting for Waterson—no, it was 








A STREET VIEW IN TTELENA, MONTANA. 


leaping, rushing upon him. Death! And then 
Annie—God forgive him! He shut his teeth to- 
gether, threw himself low upon his pony’s neck, 
struck spurs into the eager little beast and made 
a mad rush forward, straight toward the roaring, 
hungry fire. It was but a moment until he 
reached Waterson’s side. The other horse had 
struggled to his feet and galloped away, terrified 
and riderless. Waterson’s face was blanched, 
as he stood regarding Redfield’s approach. 

“Get up behind, quick!” Redfield gasped, and 
the other needed no urging to throw himself 
upon the back of the little pony behind the sad- 
dle, and the brave beast struggled sturdily for- 
ward again under his heavy burden. 

It took but a moment to show the hopelessness 
of it; the pony could never reach safety with 
both of them. It was death for both now un- 
less —— 

Life was sweet, and Redfield hated the man 
mounted behind him. But Annie loved him. 
Perhaps life would be a poor thing to her with- 
out him. It was a bitter struggle. Then sud- 
denly he felt his arms grasped and held close to 
his sides by strong hands, and he was lifted clear 
of the saddle. ‘‘God help ye!” he heard Water- 
son’s strained voice say, and then he was dropped 
upon the ground. The pony, relieved of part of 
his load, bounded forward again, and he was 
alone upon the prairie. In a minute more the 
fire would be upon him. He threw all the en- 
ergy of desperation into the mad task of tearing 
up the grass and clearing a smal! space which 
was to serve him for protection. Then the fire 
burst over him, leaping, seething, writhing, and 
he threw himself downward upon the bared 
space of ground, gathering his coat close about 
his head. 


*  * 
* 


Slowly, slowly, his scattered senses came back 
to him. Every limb was living fire, and the 
roar of the flames was still in his ears. No, it 
was a cool breath which fanned his forehead and 














lips, grateful as the air of paradise; it was not 
thé red glare of the rushing flames which 
touched his half-seeing eyes; it was the clear 
light of day. And surely those were not phan- 
toms hovering above him; that was certainly 
Barrow leaning over him, though there were 
tears glistening in his eyes and in his big brown 
beard, and a strange tremor in the voice which 
said: ‘‘The Lord A’mighty be thanked!” And 
yet, surely it must be heaven, for it was Annie’s 
sweet voice which whispered, so low that he could 
just hear, ‘John! My John! Will you forgive me, 
dearie? For I love you better than all the 
world.” It was Annie’s sweet face which bent 
close, close, until her warm lips touched his own. 
** 


A BUSINESS STREET IN HELENA. 


The buildings of Helena have for several 
years past been a surprise to the Eastern or 
foreign tourist. The number of costly structures, 
elegant and tasteful in design, that line the 
principal business streets is really remarkable 
for acity of less than 20,000. The cut on this 
page shows a portion of Main Street, and is a 
fairly representative scene in the business dis- 
trict. 








oe eon 
DEEPEST LAKE IN THE WORLD.—In the Cas- 
cade Mountains, about seventy-five miles north- 
east of Jacksonville, Oregon, the seeker for the 
curious will find the Great Sunken Lake, the 
deepest lake in the world. This lake rivals the 
famous valley of Sinbad the Sailor. It is said to 
average 2,000 feet down to the water on all sides. 
The depth of the water is unknown, and its sur- 
face is as smooth and unruffled asa mammoth 
sheet of glass, it being so far below the mountain 
rim as to be uneffected by the strongest winds. 
It is about fifteen miles in length, and about four 
and one-half miles wide. For unknown ages it has 
lain still, silent and mysterious in the bosom of 
the great mountain range, like a gigantic trench 
scooped out by the hands of a gigantic genie. 
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Nothing to Tie To. 


An incidentof the recent great floods in Wash- 
ington is related by the Spokane Review: 

While the steamer Nelson was lying idle Cap- 
tain Troup resolved to explore the Kootenai 
River and sent out Captain Heywood with in- 
structions to run cautiously to Bonner’s Ferry 
and return by easy stages. 

‘*Take it easy, pick up whatever business you 
find, tie up nights, and take no chances,” was 
about the gist of Captain Troup’s instructions to 
Captain Heywood. 

Heywood steamed out, and a full day earlier 
than he was expected returned. Troup knew the 
river and the capacity of the boat and was sur- 
prised. 

“Did you go all the way up?” 

Tok” 

“Did you tie up nights?” 

‘‘Naw,”’ replied Heywood, who is 
man of action than a man of words. 

‘““Why didn’t you?” 

‘*Nothing to tie to.” 

Heywood had found the whole valley afloat, its 
business afloat, and its landing places and barns 
and everything else in the swim. 


he inquired. 


more ofa 


An Old Story Newly Told. 


Soon after the Northern Pacific Railroad had 
been completed west of Bismarck, some Indians 
climbed on the train and were given the privilege 
of a free ride. They were of the Gros-Ventre 
tribe, and in a seat in front of them was a woman 
with false teeth. In their presence she took her 
teeth out and afterwards replaced them. The 
noble reds were astonished at this performance. 
They clapped their mouths in loud hi-hi-hi’s, ran 
to the brakeman, and asked him plainly if he 
could take his teeth out. They appeared to think 
that this particular feminine pale-face had some 
supernatural gift, and offered their guns, cloth- 
ing and all their worldly possessions for her teeth. 





Then they walked up to the woman and attempt- 
ed to peer into her mouth; but the old lady was 
equal to the occasion, for she scolded and abused 
them so soundly that, afraid of bad medicine, and 
in great alarm, they insisted on leaving the train 
at the very first station they came to. 


As Seen From Bellingham Bay. 

Yesterday morning it was all calm in What- 
com, but Mount Baker’s dome glistened in the 
sun, and the old monarch was enjoying a great 
blow. The snow rolledand tumbled up from the 
south side, whirled across the dome and fell over 
tothe north, mass after mass tumbling toward 
the pole. With a strong field-glass even the lit- 
tle whirlwinds, catching up the snow on the sum- 
mit, could be plainly seen. South, across the bay, 
the Olympics were massed like great cumulus 
clouds, pile upon pile, the valleys and gorgeous 
blue in the distance. In the foreground were 
the blue waters, then the long line of Eliza Island, 
its thinned firs and cedars pointing skyward, 
then islands stretching away in the distance, the 
green changing to blue mist until the base of the 
Olympics was reached.— Reveille. 


A Town Without a Name. 

A new town without a name is growing up just 
where the White Salmon River empties into the 
Columbia. To the neighboring settlers this 
bustling little community is know as ‘‘them Bel- 
lamy fellers from Spokane.” Here it is called 
the ‘‘Washington Co-operative colony.” But the 
men and women who left this city two or three 
months ago to found the new town have been too 
busy thus far to choose a name for it, to say noth- 
ing of drawing plats and sending out town-lot 
circulars in accordance with the recognized cus- 
toms of the country. 

Just at present, says the Spokane Review, they 
are cutting trees and sawing lumber for their new 
homes, the crops being well started and the or- 
chards needing little attention for a month or 
so. There are already three houses on the farm, 
and ten more are to be built this summer, each 
having from four to eight rooms. Every man is 
allowed to plan his home about as he wants it 
built, and when completed he will pay rent at 
the rate of four per cent a year on the actual 
cost. As the trees are cut, the lumber is sawed 
and the houses are built by the colonists, and all 
work is reckoned at $1.00 per day, it will be seen 
that the rent bills are not very heavy—perhaps 
one-tenth what similar houses would bring in 
Spokane. 

The colonists hope to finish building all their 
houses this summer, besides raising a big crop 
and marketing a large amount of fruit. The 
profits from the fields and orchards, aside from 
such expenses as are actually necessary, will be 
spent in stocking up the co-operativestore. The 
winter will give them time to prepare a large 
amount of lumber, and next summer they will 
begin putting up the public buildings—a school 
house, a town hall, a sanitarium, an academy 
and such institutions. Before the end of 1896 the 
co-operators expect to enjoy many comforts and 
luxuries that are only to be found in large cities 
—and to enjoy them free of charge, too. 


His Experience, 

Grant county, Oregon, is the place for the man 
who sighs for the good old times. Its delights 
are thus described by the sheriff, who came out 
with a prisoner: ‘I’ve lived there nigh onto for- 
ty-two years. I’m only forty-three now, and I 
came there when a yearlin’. Canyon City is the 
county seat, and though there are only about 300 
of us in the town, we havea nice time. There’s 
lots of women folks and society. Everybody has 
some money and there’s no tramps. Yousee, we 
are ninety miles from Heppner, the nearest rail- 
road town, and tramps don’t like to walk ninety 
miles. Canyon City used to be bigger than it is, 





but most of the people have gone away. There’s 
only 5,000 people in the county now, and it’s a 
big county, too. We have lots of stock, though, 
and when horses will bring a good price there’s 
a lot of us who’ll make some dough.” This sug- 
gests an incident of the Portland boom. One of 
the Grant county pioneers had made a little for- 
tune in sheep, and went down to the city to edu- 
cate his daughters. When the boom was at the 
apex he thus narrated his experience: ‘*D——n 
booms. Here I was, happy and out of debt. The 
boom started, and a fellow from Los Angeles of- 
fered me $10,000 for my home; costsix. Wouldn’t 
take it, and I.os Angeles gent offered 12; took it 
and was turned out. Had no use for the money, 
and wanted the place back again; Los Angeles 
man asked $20,000; had to pay it, $8,000 mortgage 
on the place, and nothing to show for it. D—-n 
a boom.”—Spokane Review. 


Recollections of a Tourist. 


“Skeeter Joe,”a professional hobo tourist, gives 
in the Chicago Recorda faithful account of a very 
brief visit which he made Jamestown last season 
while on his way across the continent. The 
“Skeeter” says: 

‘*When I was in Minneapolis, I decided to go 
out to the coast; I gotonthe train at Northfield 
junction, just west of Minneapolis. Iwas put off 
at the first stop, but as sooa as she started I got 
on again. When she was pulling into Sauk 
Rapids the brakey saw me, and off I went again. 
This kept up till I had been put off eight times 
and ridden everything from the rods to the brake 
wheel. I then attempted to get in with a num- 
ber of horses, but the man who was taking care 
of them rapped me on the nose with a halter. I 
concluded those horses didn’t want my company 
and walked down along the train till I came to a 
seal that was loose. I promptly broke it and 
climbed on the ninth time, and I managed to 
hold this down for the rest of the division. On 
the next division I boarded the bumpers of a 
local. The con. came along the top and kicked 
me in the back of theneck. She was going about 
twenty an hour, but I jumped and landed on my 
face in thecinders. This made me mad. I grab- 
bed a chunk of coal, and letting her fly took to 
the woods. He stopped the train and sent the 
crew after me. After they got tired of the hunt 
I came out of the woods and boarded another 
train, reaching Valley City without further mis- 
hap. When I got off at Jimtown the yard mas- 
ter took and shot at me. He missed and I dodged 
behind a box car, took to my heels and caught a 
freight just as she was pulling out of the other 
end of the yards. I was on the next division 
skating along toward Mandan, when two brakies 
came along and stopped beside me. 

“They didn’t say a word—they just grabbed 
me, one on each side, and tossed me into the at- 
mosphere. I didn’t stay there long, but before 
I had time to realize I had ever been there I 
was turning somersaults over the prairies in the 
direction of Bismarck at the rate of about forty 
miles every sixty minutes. I don’t believe I’d 
have been stopped yet if I had not runinto a 
section house that got into my way. That was 
the worst trip I ever had. It nearly put me out 
of the business for all time.” 


Apology for Cross Words. 


“On my overland trip to San Francisco I was 
treated to the exhibition of a rough ranchman put 
very much on his good behavior,” said a NewYork 
lady. ‘‘We had got out at one of the stations in 
Nevada for dinner. I have forgotten the name of 
the place, if ever I noted it, but if it wasn’t Pov- 
erty Flat it was misnamed. Not feeling hungry, 
I leaned back in my chair, idly looking through 
the open window opposite, unmindful of the rat- 
tle of knives and plates around me. A rough 
voice in my very ear startled me from my dream. 
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‘**Here, why ’n thunder don’t you pass me the 
butter?’ 

“Tt came from the nearer one of two stalwart, 
sunburned men, who seem to be ranchers or mi- 
ners. They sat beside me in dusty high top boots 
and rough peajackets, with their broad-brimmed 
hats on, and were eating as if they had long ar- 
rears to make up in the way of square meals. 

‘Imagine my astonishment at such summons, 
which I made no doubt was addressed to me. But 
I was too much intimidated to be indignant and 
hastily handed him not only the butter, but 
everything else within my reach. At this he 
looked round at me for the first time and his look 
of amazement showed that he was worse taken 
back thanI had been. He did not thank me, but 
took his hat off and put it under his chair, and 
nudging his companion, said in an awestricken 
stage whisper: 

‘* *T say, Jim, take your hat off; she’s a lady.’ 

“Then, evidently wishing to make further 
amendments for his discourtesy, he again turned 
to me: 

‘**Say, marm, hev ye ever seen a live wildcat? 


The Chippewas’ Farewell. 


A correspondent of the Minneapolis Journal 
thus describes the removal of the Chippewa In- 
dians from their camping ground near Hinckley, 
Minn., to the White Earth Reservation: 


It required all the inducements the Govern- 
ment representative could offer to persuade the 
people to go. Following a custom that has been 
in vogue with the Indians since the first white 
man invaded his haunts, they held what might 
be considered a farewell pow-wow on the banks 
of Lake Pokegama. In the morning birchbark 
canoes were seen gliding swiftly along to the 
spot where the Chippewa mission was established 
and where the first printing was done in this 
State. At an hour before sunset the place was 
swarming with copper-colored Indians and tan- 
faced half-breeds. A large number of white per- 
sons were also present to witness the strange 
ceremony of leave-taking. An old squaw, Pi-a- 
gic, bent with age, was seated upon a small 
mound; around her were congregated the tribe. 





Not a sound was uttered for a quarter of an hour 





where. The white man would have us in battle 
no more. The pale-face says it is good for us to 
go. Wego to another land. We weep on the 
graves of our brothers. When the sun rises we 
will go from here forever.”’ 

As the old chief spoke the last words the whole 
tribe uttered an ear-splitting shriek, then bowed 
their heads in silence. The squaws took the 
ashes from the fire and sprinkled them on the 
the Indian graves. Then they all assembled on 
the high banks and sang a farewell song. An 
Indian song is indescribable, especially the fare- 
well. Their drums were afterwards brought in 
to play and the old bucks beat a tom-tom while 
the younger ones joinedin the pow-wow. A huge 
fire was made and the dancers circled around it 
for two hours. Then Pi-a-gic, who was a silent 
spectator, motioned the dancers to silence, and 
the dance closed. The people stood around the 
dying fire as if in meditatlon, then disappeared 
from view. They had performed the ceremonies 
and had gone. It was on this same historic and 
picturesque spot that the decisive battles be- 
tween the Sioux and Chippewas were fought. 








THE NEW MILITARY POST, FORT HARRISON, NEAR HELENA. MONTANA. 


*Cause ef yer aint I’ve got one outside here I 
catched myself, and I’ll take you out after we get 
through eatin’ and show it ter ye.’ 

“*T thanked him and said I would be very glad 
to seeit, as I had never seen one. After dinner, 
having still ten minutes to spare, we went to see 
the wildcat. It was ina rough wooden box with 
wooden bars, crouching as far back as it could 
get, with its eyes gleaming like coals of fire. 
When one of the men offered it a piece of meat 
on the end of a stick it-made a spring that 
seemed as if it would break through the bars, but 
the stick had a sharp point that made it beata 
a hasty retreat, though not before it had secured 
the meat, over which it snarled viciously. Its 
owner told me he had brought it to the station 
to send it to ‘a friend who kept a clubhouse, 
whatever that is,in Carsoncity.’ Iasked him to 
tell me how he caught it, but before he could 
answer, the conductor called out, ‘All aboard!’ 
As the train got underway I looked back and saw 
my two friends flying across the country on their 


mustangs.” 








save the crooning of the wrinkled old woman 
who faced the sinking sun; the others sat with 
their faces toward the east. As the last of the 
glittering sun was fading from view a little pap- 
poose, at a sign from Pi-a-gic, brought a cone- 
shaped bark vessel filled with roots of cedar trees 
and dried grass and leaves from the graves near 
the old mission. This was lighted, and as the 
smoke and flames rose in the air the voice of the 
old squaw was raised toa wail. The assemblage 
soon took up the death-chant of the Indian—a 
weird, wild, uncanny sound, and doleful in the 
extreme. The chant was continued for fifteen 
minutes, when the leader beckoned an old man 
to her side. He was Sylvester, the chief. 

The chanting ceased, and the old warrior ad- 
dressed, in Chippewa, the small remnant of a 
once large band: 

‘*The sun sinks and the mounds of our fathers 
are dark. The great White Father sends his 
son to us, and we move from their graves. Here 
we met and fought the Sioux; here our children 
learned of the Great Spirit. Peace is every- 





Fort Harrison, Montana. 

One of our most interesting illustrations this 
month is that of Fort Harrison, from a sketch 
by our special artist. This post, recently estab- 
lished by act of Congress, is now under construc- 
tion. The situation chosen is in the Priekly 
Pear Valley, about three miles from the business 
center of Helena, near the State fair grounds. 
This will be one of the permanent posts in the 
West. The buildings are of brick, and when 
eventually completed will be sufficient in number 
and capacity to quarter an entire regiment. At 
first quarters for two companies only are to 
be erected. The post will probably be a regi- 
mental headquarters, and will be a very valu- 
able addition to the business and social life of 
Helena. Itis the policy of the Government to 
gradually establish large posts at centers of rail- 
way communication near important towns. ort 
Harrison will afford a valuable market for the 
Missouri and Gallatin valleys, and will also be an 
attractive point for tourists over the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 
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The fame of the new mines of Basin is just be- 
ginning to spread through the mining districts 
of the Rockies. Comparatively few people in 
Montana have an adequate conception of the im- 
portance of these discoveries and of the great 
possibilities of wealth for the State that lie in 
their further development. Nine miles west of 
the old county seat of Boulder is the new town of 
Basin, and now counting about six hundred in- 
habitants. It is situated in a little park-like 
opening in the mountains, through which flows 
the swift current of the Boulder River. The 
distance from Butte is twenty-seven miles and 
from Helena fifty miles. This busy town of 
wooden buildings, so new that their owners have 
not yet found time to paint many of them, is the 
center of one of the most remarkable net-works 
of gold-quartz veins existing anywhere in the 
world, which in its general character closely 
parallels the net-work of silver and copper veins 
that has madegf Butte a city of 35,000 people. 
The discovery of these veins is not recent, but 
their great value for practical mining purposes 
was not demonstrated until the art of making 
concentrates out of low-grade ores had been per- 
fected and the ‘*Vanner” machines now in gen- 
eral use had been invented. These machines re- 
duce six or seven tons of ore, as it comes from a 
mine, into one ton of concentrates, and thus by 
the aid of water and a little labor convert low- 
grade ore, not rich enough to pay to ship to 
distant smelters in its native condition, into a 
highly valuable product. The concentrates 
made from the ores of the mines near Basin are 
worth from $150 to $200 per ton at any smelter in 
Montana, and there is a good hundred dollars of 
profit in every ton shipped. 

Fourteen or fifteen years ago a number of 
mines in this district were worked for free-mill- 
ing ore and paid well until thechutes were down 
forty or fifty feet, when the ore became base. As 
there was nc way to treat base ore at that time 
the developments were abandoned. From the 
old Boulder mine about $80,000 of free-milling 
ore was taken out thirteen yearsago; the Buster 
paid $60,000 and the Lone Star and Deer Lodge 
were good mines. Now it turns out that the 
old-timers only scratched the surface of the 
wealth that lies in the mountain sides along the 
Boulder River and along the creeks of Cataract 
and Basin that flow into that stream near the 
new town. The big money in these veins is 
found below the water line when the ores, which 
are found in solid masses of gold quartz, carry- 
ing some silver and copper, become wide fissure 
veins. A lead which has a width of four feet 
when first struck is very likely to steadily widen 
out until ata depth of 150 feet it is eight feet 
wide and all good ore from wall to wali for con- 
centrating, running in value from $5 to $100 to 
the ton as it comes out. Claims have recently 
been taken on the strength of the remarkable 
success of the Hope, Katie and other mines, all 
along the Boulder, for a distance of four miles 
east and six miles west of Basin and up Basin 
Creek for twenty miles and up Cataract Creek 
for eighteen miles, so that the whole district is 
now covered with locations like a patch-work 
quilt. There are probably to-day no less than 
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three hundred claims upon which shafts or 
tunnels have been sunk which have struck ore 
veins, the veins varying in thickness from six 
inches to three hundred feet. Of courseall these 
claims will not turn out to be mines, but it is a 
remarkable fact that not one has yet been worked 
that has not proved to be a success. Three or 








four good mines make a populous and prosperous 
camp. From present indications there will be 
fifty at Basin as soon as capital is attracted to 
the district to develop the best of the prospects 
already opened down to paying veins. 

The best developed mine in the district is the 
Hope, just west of Basin. It has a two-hundred- 
foot shaft and about seven hundred feet of levels. 
Its vein varies from eight to twenty feet in 
width and it is running a 120-ton concentrator. 
This mine is owned by Helena and Butte people 
and isa great property. The Katie adjoins the 
Hope on the east and is working on the same 
vein. It is down two hundred feet in solid ore— 
twenty-five feet wide of gold and copper. A 150- 
ton concentrator has just been put up. Several 
hundred feet of levels have been run. This 
valuable property is operated by Glass Brothers, 
of Basin. 

The Obelisk is two miles east of Basin, on the 
Boulder River. It is running a fifty-ton concen- 
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trator on ore carrying both gold andsilver. The 
Deer Lodge, two miles northeast of Basin, up 
Cataract Creek, is under lease and bond to the 
Montana Ore Purchasing Company, of which F. 
A. Heinze, of Butte, is manager. It made a 
great strike lately at the 150-foot level, the ore 
carrying 100 ounces of silver to the ton, $60 of 
gold and nine per cent of copper. The Lone 
Star, owned by Samuel Melville, of Butte, is 
about half a mile north of Basin, on Basin Creek. 
Its shaft is down 120 feet and has struck a five- 
foot vein of ore, yielding $25 in gold and 6 ounces 
of silver and concentrating six tons into one. 
The Saturday Night is under lease and bond to 
Mr. Hallihan, of Colorado. It is three miles 
northeast of Basin and has struck a 4-foot vein, 
at the depth of 120 feet, of gold concentrating 
ore, running from $40 to $50 to the ton. The 
Standard and Nettie, a mile east of Basin, are 
bonded to a Colorado company for $35,000, which 
is driving a tunnel 200 feet to tap two veins of 
gold and copper ore. The Butte and Basin Min- 
ing Company, working a claim half a mile north- 
east of Basin, is, at this writing, down 50 feet 
and is just getting on top of a good vein. The 
Rose mine, one mile northeast of Basin, on 
Cataract Creek, is under bond to the Glass 
Brothers, who have a tunnel in 100 feet and have 
struck a five and a half foot vein of gold and 
copper ore. The Hope Extension, adjoining the 
Hope on the southwest, is operated by Butte 
parties, and is now cutting the vein with fair ore. 
The Homestake and Silversmith, owned by 
Patrick Mullins, of Butte, is so good a property 
that he has refused to bond it for $125,000. The 
B &B., on Basin Creek, half a mile from the 
town, is shipping ore from a tunnel 160 feet in. 
The Carrie and Last Chance, half a mile south 
of Basin, are under bond to Helena parties for 
$70,000 and are developed to 150 feet, showing 
large bodies of low-grade ore. 

These are the mines on which there is already 
considerable development. A list of good pro- 
pects that have struck veins of paying ore and 
that promise to become paying mines would be 
a very long one. A few of the best known of 
these prospects may be mentioned. They are 
the Eureka, Custer, Bergman, War Eagle, Fair- 
view, Forest Hill, Lookout, Dooley, Speculator, 
Mary K., Uncle Sam, Louisiana, President and 
Apache Chief. An excellent authority on the 
entire Basin group of mines states that there 
are at least 300 prospects that have struck veins 
of ore which will pay to work below the water 
line. Two or three of the working mines are 
cited that paid off their bonds with the ore from 
their development work, before they had fairly 
got in shape with tunnel and cross-cuts for the 
best steady results. 

Enough has been said here to show that thereis 
a very remarkable gold district lying around the 
new town of Basin, and that this district is 
destined to rank soon among the great wealth 
producers of the world. The present develop- 
ments were begun three years ago, but it was 
not until last year that much attention was at- 
tracted to the region in Butte and Helena. Of 
course the present business stagnation all over 
the country operates to retard enterprise here. 
{n ordinarily good times there would be three or 
four times as many producing mines as are now 
operating near Basin. The progress of the dis- 
trict cannot long be seriously hindered, however, 
even should the hard times continue for many 
years. With the new concentrating apparatus 
these large bodies of low-grade ores are so evi- 
dently valuable in the eyes of experienced min- 
ing men that money will be procured for the 
opening of mines and the building of concentra- 
tors. It is safe to say that nowhere in the entire 
mining region of the Rockies, from the British 
line to Mexico, are there such good opportuni- 
ties for putting money in mines without risk of 














THE HOPE MINE AND CONCENTRATOR AT BASIN, MONT 


loss and with excellent chances of large profit, 
as are now to be found around Basin, Montana. 
The very moderate cost of opening and working 
mines is one of the strong features of the dis- 
trict. Most of the veins can be reached by tun- 
nels run in from mountain sides. Wood and 
water, important elements in all mining opera- 
tions, are abundant. With a small capital a 
mine can be bonded and developed up to the 
point of becoming a good producing property. 
Of course a large mine should have its own con- 
centrator, but there will soon be one or more 
custom concentrators in the district and com- 
panies operating with moderate capital can have 
their ores concentrated for about $2 per ton and 
employ all their means in their mining work. 
With a fair ore body a year’s work will pay off a 
bond and earn all expenses besides, eo that the 
owners will afterwards be ‘‘on velvet.” 





A very pretty town-site was chosen for the 
new town of Basin. There is level land enough 
in the basin which gives the name to the place 
and along the banks of the Boulder, above and 
below and in the narrow valleys of Cataract and 
Basin creeks, to accommodate twenty or thirty 
thousand people in case the developments of the 
district should in the future make a considerable 
city here. A reasonable expectation of immedi- 
ate growth is that there will be four or five 
thousand people in and around Basin within two 
years. At present the place is only a new and 
bustling mining camp. There will be a good 
hotel open by September. In the meantime 
visitors who do not find suitable accommodations 
in the place can make their headquarters in 
Boulder, nine miles distant, where there are 
two hotels, or can stay at the Boulder Hot 
Springs, taking a train up to Basin in the morn- 








THE KATIE MINE, BASIN, MONT. 
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THE OBELISK MINE AND CONCENTRATOR, NEAR BASIN, MONT 


ing and returning in the evening. Butte is only 
twenty-seven miles distant and people stopping 
there can leave at nine in the morning, have the 
whole day from eleven to six at Basin and get 
back for supper. Basin ison the main lineof the 
Montana Central Kailroad, which runs two trains 
a day each way between Helena and Butte, and 
is also on a branch of the Northern Pacific, on 
which one train is run daily each way, starting 
in the morning from Helena, going to Jefferson, 
Wickes, Boulder, Basin, the Boulder Hot 
Springs and Elkhorn and returning to Helena in 
the evening. The excellent facilities for travel 
and for the transportation of concentrates by 
competing lines of road are of great importance 
in the development of the district. 

The site of Basin is owned by the Basin Town- 
site Company, of which William H. Nichols, of 
Butte, is trustee and manager. It is not the pur- 
pose of the company to push the town in a spec- 
ulative way. They look forward to the steady 
development of the mining district and they 





know that the growth of the town will bea neces- 
sary feature of that development. Theyare not 
inviting speculators to buy their lots, but they 
welcome all improvements that are warranted by 
the business which is sure to center in Basin. A 
newspaper has already been established that is 
crowded every week with information about the 
progress of the district, and a bank has been 
opened. A year ago there were not fifty build- 
ings in the town; now there are about three 
hundred and the music of hammers and saws at 
work on new structures is constantly heard. 
With scores of bodies of paying ore known to ex- 
ist in the immediate vicinity of the place; with 
a number of mines now at work and producing 
steady profits; with several concentrators in 
operation and with others under construction; 
with a favorable situation central to all this ac- 
tivity, on a fine stream of water and on two lines 
of railroad, the future of Basin as an important 
mining center is beyond any possibility of 
question. E. V. 8. 
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MONTANA FOR AGRICUL-~ 
TURAL SETTLEMENT. 


No State in the Union offers better attractions 
to day for settlement by intelligent, enterprising 
farmers than Montana. The agricultural re- 
sources of this magnificent mountain State were 
largely overlooked by reason of the chances for 
sudden wealth offered by mining the precious 
metals during the early years of the occupancy 
of the country. In later years a great tide of 
emigration flowed across Montana in search of 
homes on the Pacific Coast. Very few of this 
moving army of home-seekers gave any atten- 
tion to the rich valleys through which they pass- 
ed on their way to the lands beyond the Rock- 
ies. Mining gold and silver, copper and lead is 
still and will always remain the leading indus- 
try of Montana. It produces about $35,000,000 
of gross income every year. Because of the ex- 
istence of this enormous industry within her 
borders, as well as because of the productivity of 
her soil, and her agreeable and invigorating 
climate, Montana holds out great inducements 
to farmers, for the mining towns and camps are 
heavy consumers of every kind of food and for- 
age the farmer has to sell. Montana does not 
nearly feed her own people. About five-sixths 
of all the pork, bacon and lard they consume is 
brought from the East. Nearly the same pro- 
portion of the butter consumed comes also from 
the East and about all the cheese. Eggs are al- 
80 imported and a good deal of garden stuff and 
small fruits. Of flour Montana buys as much 
from the’ East as she grinds in her own mills. 
No one can contend that farming is overdone in 
a community which brings in from distant 
States most of its food over an average rail haul 
of a 1,000 miles, or that it is likely to be over- 
done in the present generation. 

IRRIGATED AND IRRIGABLE LANDS. 

The greater part of the area of Montana does 
not receive enough rainfall for farming by the 
ordinary Eastern methods. Irrigation is neces- 
sary. The exceptions to the rule consist of a 
few small valleys of high altitude and of consid- 
erable tracts on the foot-hills of the mountains 
lying adjacent to the timber. The most import- 
ant of the valleys now well irrigated is that of 
the Gallatin, where there is one main canal forty- 
seven miles long and numerous small canals and 
where most of the level land is already under 
ditch. Lands in this noble valley, with perpet- 
ual water rights, can be bought for about $25 an 
acre. This is a great country for wheat, oats 
and barley. Improved farms with buildings cost 
from $30 to $50 an acre. Large areas of bottom 
land lying along the Missouri River between the 
Three Forks and the Gate of the Mountains are 
irrigated from that river and devoted to general 
farming. The Prickly Pear Valley, adjacent to 
Helena, gets its water for its fields of grain from 
Prickly Pear Creek and supports hundreds of 
prosperous farmers. Another extensive valley 
is that of the Bitter Root, in Western Montana, 
which is nearly 100 miles long. It contains a 
number of small irrigating canals and offers ex- 
cellent opportunities for additional enterprise 
in the same line. This valley is a good fruit- 
raising country. The Missoula Valley, below 
the city of the same name, is irrigated from 
small streams for about ten miles of its length. 
A flume and canal carries water from the Hell 
Gate River over the broad bottom lands opposite 
Missoula above the junction of that river with 
the Bitter Root. Here are attractive openings 
for gardeners and fruit raisers. The Deer 
Lodge Valley, immediately west of the Main Di- 
vide of the Rockies, is one of the oldest and best 
settled farming districtsin the State and is spe- 
cially noted for its heavy crops of oats. In the 
Beaverhead Valley is a large community of suc- 
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cessful farmers. At Horse Plains, near the Idaho 
boundary, and on the main line of the Northern 
Pacific, the settlers have taken out small canals 
that cover several thousand acres. 

Kast of the ranges of the Rockies irrigation is 
much newer for the reason that the first farming 
was naturally undertaken near the gold and 
silver-mining camps, and the mines are in the 
mountains. Along the Upper Yellowstone ex- 
cellent progress has been made in recent years 
in redeeming lands for cultivation by the joint 
efforts of farmers in constructing ditches as well 
as by the enterprise of a few corporations. 
Above Billings thirty miles of bottom are under 
canals and most of the land is tilled. In Yellow- 
stone County, of which Billings is the county 
seat, are now 286 miles of main irrigating canals. 
An important canal taken out of Tongue River 
near Miles City irrigates about ten miles of the 
valley of that stream and comes out upon a 
broad stretch of rich land lying along the Yel- 
lowstone. The warm summer climate of this re- 
gion and its comparatively low altitude makes it 
particularly desirable for gardening and fruit 
raising. Two or three hundred families could 
advantageously locate at once on the lands wa- 
tered by this canal. In the Judith Basin and in 
Northern Montana north of the Missouri there 
are a number of new and creditable canal enter- 
prises. 

Along the middle and lower stretches of the 
Yellowstone lie many broad areas of fertile bot- 
toms that are sure to attract capital at no dis- 
tant day in the construction of large canals. 
These enterprises will require a good deal of 
money, but they will give sure and permanent 
returns. A sound irrigation scheme is always 
safe and remunerative, for the reason that the 
water is the life of the land and when applied to 
the soil produces certain and large crops. 
There is no possibility of crop failure on an irri- 
gated farm, and the yields of grain, grasses, 
fruit and vegetables are two, three and even 
four times what can be grown by the ordinary 
method of trusting to rainfall. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company owns 
over 300,000 acres of irrigable lands in the val- 
ley of the Yellowstone and the lateral valleys 
of its tributary streams and will co-operate with 
enterprises for the reclamation and settlement 
of these lands. Inquiries should be addressed 
to William H. Phipps, Land Commissioner N. 
P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 

IRRIGATION BY PUMPING. 

There are many localities in Montana, parti- 
cularly along the Yellowstone, where it will be 
profitable to irrigate small fruit farms, garden 
farms and fields of alfalfa and timothy with 
water pumped from theriver. A steam exhaust 
boiler, costing about $500, will irrigate about 
twenty acres and can be run by a boy with drift 
wood for fuel or with lignite coal cheaply mined 
in the neighboring bluffs. Another method of 
irrigating which is beginning to attract atten- 
tion is by current wheels placed on flat boats 
anchored in the stream, and working pumps, 
which raise the water to a sufficient height to 
allow it to fow to a storage reservoir. In this 
way a farm can be brought under ditch at a 
moderate cost. 

FARMING WITHOUT IRRIGATION. 

The best locality in Montana to observe farm- 
ing without irrigation is probably on the foot- 
hills of the Belt Mountains, on the eastern side 
of the Gallatin Valley, north of Bozeman. Crops 
of grain are not as heavy on these lands as on 
the irrigated lands of the valley, but the farmers 
save the cost and labor of irrigation. In the 
line of raising small fruite, such as strawberries, 
raspberries, currants, -gooseberries, etc., the 
foot-hill ranchers excel all competitors. No- 
where else are fruits and berries grown in such 
perfection of size, flavor and keeping qualities. 








The berries ripen much longer and very much 
later in the foot-hills than elsewhere, and the 
result is that the most luscious strawberries are 
often found in the Helena market late into Sep- 
tember when they command a higher price than 
the early and poorly flavored spring products. 
It has also been demonstrated of late that where- 
ever a southwestern exposure occurs in the foot- 
hills the chances are in favor of the growth of 
most excellent crabapples, together with plums, 
grapes, etc. 

Cattle, horses, pigs, and domestic fowls thrive 
very much better in the foot-hills than they do 
in the valleys. Vegetables are much better ir 
flavor and keeping qualities than when grown by 
irrigation. There are a number of other condi- 
tions that make the foot-hills most desirable for 
a rancher with small means. His cattle and 
horses have abundant range near at hand; his 
family is not exposed to the possible malaria 
from excessive irrigation; there is no alkali to 
eradicate from the soil; pure water is sure to 
abound in a mountain spring or. stream; he is 
convenient to the mountains where any idle days 
may be spent in prospecting for the precious 
metals, coal or any of the many products native 
to the mountains, that may lead to immediate 
wealth. There are the pleasures of hunting and 
fishing, asa rule, within easy distance of the 
home; the flowers are brighter, the grasses 
are richer and better and usually of greater 
tonnage to the acre in the mountain parks 
than in the valleys. Settlers who are looking 
for good locations in the foot-hills can judge 
by the growth of grasses whether there is suffi- 
cient moisture for ordinary crops. The moist- 
ure comes in part from natural sub-irrigation 
from melting snow and from springs, and in part 
from the greater rainfall and the moister, cooler 
atmosphere than obtains in the valleys. The 
so-called foot-hill regions extend along the slopes 
of all the many ranges of the Rocky Mountain 
system and embrace many small basins or parks 
and numerous little valleys. In these regions 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company owns a 
great deal of land which is offered for sale on the 
easiest possible terms and at low prices. The pur- 
pose of the company is to facilitate settlement 
and aid in the development of the resources of 
Montana. 

MONTANA'S DESIRABLE CLIMATE. 

Climatic conditions in Montana are much af- 
fected by altitudes and by the trend of the val- 
leys in relation to the prevailing winds. Asa 
general statement it may be said that the win- 
ters are milder and the summers cooler than in 
corresponding latitudet in the Eastern States. 
Another rule is that the farther west one goes 
in the State the more is the effect of the warm 
west winds felt, and consequently the less severe 
are the winters. Thus the rolling plains of 
Eastern Montana have a colder winter climate 
than the valleys of Western Montana. The 
summer weather is not excessively hot, and the 
nights are always cool. In fact, there is no part 
of the State where a blanket is not needed for 
comfortable sleep in the hottest weather. Spring 
opens early, and both the spring and the autumn 
months are generally characterized by the per- 
fection of weather. 

The wind is called the Chinook and blows 
from the Pacific Ocean. It is not usual in mid- 
winter for snow of considerable depth to disap- 
pear in a single night from the influence of a 
warm Chinook wind. The extreme low range of 
the thermometer is about the same as in lowa 
and Wisconsin; but the average winter temper- 
ature is milder. The pure mountain air of 
Montana and the relatively small amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere makes the State a 
very desirable place of residence for invalids and 
people of feeble constitution who require a 
change of climatic conditions. In the early stage 








of consumption, removal to Montana often effects 
a permanent cure. The stimulating effect of 
of the atmosphere makes the circulation of the 
blood more active, and enables people to throw 
off many chronic ailments from which they have 
long suffered in the East. 
FARMING IN CONNECTION WITH STOCK-RAISING. 

Wherever the new settler may see fit to locate 
and open a farm, either with or without irriga- 
tion, he will find large areas of open bunch- 
grass range near at hand where he can pasture 
his stock without rental or ownership of the 
grazing ground. This is an important advan- 
tage. The upland ranges, which are too dry 
for farming without irrigation and lie too high 
to be reached by ditches from the streams, are 
likely to remain unfenced for many years to 
come and in thiscondition are common pasturage 
for the stock of the settlers in the neighboring 
valleys. 

FUEL AND FENCING. 


The timber on the Government lands on the 
mountain slopes is free to the settler to use for 
fuel, fencing and buildings. This timber is 
mainly pine and spruce. Along the margins of 
all the streams grow belts of cottonwoods. 
Seams of coal are worked in a number of local- 
ities. 

RAILWAY FACILITIES. 

All the most desirable districts for settlement 
are reached by the main line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad or its branches. Settlers can 
go out very comfortably in tourist sleeping cars, 
which are provided with porters, have ranges 
for cooking and are fitted up with good mattres- 
ses, pillows and curtains—a little plainer than a 
regular Pullman, but clean and good. Second- 
class tickets are good on these sleepers and the 
extra fare for their use is only fifty centsa aight. 
From St. Paul to Helena, the central city of 
Montana, the time is about forty hours. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR DAIRYING. 


Special attention is called to the numerous ex- 
cellent opportunities in Montana for opening 
dairy ranches. The State still buys from Iowa 
and Minnesota more than half the butter it con- 
sumes. A practical dairyman will find no dif- 
ficulty in securing an admirable location on a 
river or creek, where he can irrigate enough 
bottom land to give him abundance of hay, 
where he can have running water for his milk- 
house from a cold stream fed by melting snows, 
and where he can put upa‘‘bank” barn for warm 
winter shelter for his cows. If he will makea 
high grade of butter he can sell it for a high 
price in Butte, Helena, Missoula and other 
towns. 





————0-@-0 


THE VELOCITY OF ARCTURUS.—Mr. Serviss, 
in the New York Sun, says: Arcturus, which 
exceeds our sun several thousand times perhaps 
in light-giving power, is apparently a runaway 
in the universe. As far as is known at present, 
Arcturus is both the largest and the most swift- 
ly moving body in the stellar heavens. Its cal- 
culated velocity is noless than 375 miles in a sec- 
ond, or 32,450,000 miles inaday! The direction 
of its motion is such that it approaches the earth 
at the rate of 3,400,000 milesaday. But even if 
it were rushing at us in a straight line, 85,000 
years would elapse before the encounter could 
take place. Nobody has been able to guess how 
Arcturus got started at its present rate of travel- 
ing, or where its journey will end. If it is only 
a gigantic visitor to our system of suns, then it 
will pass through the visible.universe, and in the 
course of millions of years disappear from it. And 
if any member of our system should, through too 
close approach, become a satellite of Arcturus, it 
would inevitably be borne away a prisoner into 
the unfathomed and, by human eyes, unseen 
depths of illimitable space. 
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AN ERA OF GOLD PRODUCTION. 


Several months ago THE NORTHWEST MAGa- 
ZINE stated the fact that in all the mineral zone 
in the mountains of the western portion of the 
country, the gold-bearing leads or veins far ex- 
ceed in number the lead-silver deposits; and that 
if capital and inventive genius had given equal 
money and mind to development and treatment 
of gold ores that has been given to the silver, 
the gold mines and products of this country 
would now represent far greater valve than has 
resulted by the unprecedented development of 
the lead-silver mines. The increased gold pro- 
duction in the Western States and Territories 
already proves the assertion made; and just now 
the one demand is for gold properties. Coupled 
with this is the sudden attention of inventors 
toward improved methods of gold extraction and 
gold saving. The great house of Frazer & 
Chalmers, of Chicago, that builds probably two- 
thirds of the mining machinery used in the 
world, is out with pamphlets and circulars call- 
ing attention especially to its improved methods 
and machinery for use in thegold districts; Gen. 
Don Carlos Buell has recently perfected a ma- 
chine for extraction of the precious metal from 
the auriferous magnetic iron sands of the Pacific 
Coast, and a Milwaukee concern, The Bucyrus 
Steam Shovel and Dredge Co., is turning out a 
huge amalgamator which is guaranteed to handle 
(with very little water) at least a cubic yard of 
gravel per minute, and a company was recently 
formed in Montana that proposes to utilize a new 
vacuum dredge that will explore the bed-rock of 
the Snake and Missouri rivers. Several elec- 
tric amalgamators have been patented within a 
few months, and suddenly, as it were, innum- 
erable devices for gold-ore treatment have come 
to the attention of miners. The era of gold pro- 


duction in the United States has dawned. 





BUTTE. 


The big mining town of Butte, which clings 
to the western slope of the Rocky Mountains 
like a huge black spider, with long legs of 
suburbs thrown out in every direction, has 
almost escaped the pressure of the hard times. 
In spite of the decline in silver which has closed 
several of her best mines, she continues to be a 
busy hive of well-paid labor. Her copper pro- 
duction is greater than at any time in her 
history; some of the large silver mines are able 
to keep in operation by reason of the gold which 
their ores contain and there is a good deal of 
mhining in a small way done by working miners 
who lease silver veins and take for their labor 
what they can get at the smelters for the seventy- 
five per cent of the ore which is their share. It 
is said that the pay-roll of the ‘‘camp,” as old- 
timers still call the city, is almost as great as it 
was in the flourishing times, five or six years 
ago. The old rate of wages is still maintained 
for mining labor. But rents have declined 
twenty per cent and goods and provisions are 
about that much lower than they were in the 
boom period, so that the purchasing power of 
the Butte workingman’s wages is correspond- 
ingly augmented. 

There is only one draw-back to this pleasant 
picture of prosperity. The fame of Butte as an 
oasis of well-paid labor in the midst of the na- 
tional desert of reduced earnings has spread far 
and wide and the city has become a Mecca for 
men out ofa job. The friendliness shown to the 
absurd Coxey movement by the Butte working- 
men has attracted gangs of Coxeyites from the 
further West. A few of these wanderers are 
honest fellows, willing to work, but the majority 
of them are the old hobo brakebeam riders,who 
now find that they can get victuals and beer by 
wearing Industrial army badges. Butte has thus 
far cared for all these shabby guests with un- 
stinted hospitality. She got rid of over three 
hundred of them lately. After they had been 
captured by the soldiers and tried at Helena for 
stealing a train they were sent on to Benton by 
the Helena people, with money to build boats 
for a voyage down the Missouri. Their places at 
the free-lunch counters and at the back-doors of 
generous, food-dispensing citizens were soon 
filled, however, by new arrivals from Seattle and 
Spokane. The burden of supporting this horde 
of robust consumers who produce nothing is be- 
coming too heavy to be borne much longer with 
patience even by sympathetic and open-handed 
Butte. If there is no way to get rid of them 
they should be set to work paving the streets 
with the granite which crops out of the neighbor- 
ing mountain sides. 





*@- 
SOME RESULTS OF HARD TIMES. 


There is little hope now of a speedy change 
from hard times to good times. The hard times 
appear to have come to stay until they are worn 
out by patience, economy and industry. They 
are not going to vanish like a thunder cloud from 
asummer sky, leaving behind the sunshine of 
completely restored prosperity. Ifwe are wise 
we shall expect no miracle tohappen. We must 
adjust our affairs and our plans to a probable 
continuance for several years of a condition of 
more or less depression. This is the lesson of 
previous financial panics and there is no reason 
to think that we shall now enjoy an exception to 
what appears to be the rule of history. Good times 
will return so gradually, year by year, that we 
shall not know when we turned the corner of ad- 
versity. 

In adjusting ourselves to this change that has 
come upon us we should remember that courage 
and cheerfulness are the necessary forerunners 
of prosperity and we should all stop croaking. 
There is just as much wealth in the country as 





ever, and just as much brains and muscle. 
Business is suffering mainly from a mental con- 
dition and this must be outworn. Most diseases 
of the body are self-limiting and this mental 
complaint of general depression will in due time 
be thrown off if we do not aggravate it. In the 
meantime everybody should get to work for 
whatever he can earn. If a man cannot get a 
job for the wages he thinks he ought to have let 
him take what he can get, assured that half a 
loaf is better than no bread and that his earnings 
will improve as times get better. No sympathy 
should be shown to the cranks and hobos of the 
miscalled ‘‘Industrial army’? who set out to go 
to Washington at other people’s expense and re- 
fuse to accept wages that will at least provide 
them with food, clothing and shelter. Business 
men should push their affairs with energy and 
be content for the present with the smallest 
margins of profit. Farmersshould raise all they 
can and remember that nothing will be gained 
by sitting on the fence and grumbling at low 
prices. There isonly one road now to prosperity 
and that is the narrow road of economy and in- 
dustry. The highway of speculation, which 
used to look so pleasant, is badly out of repair 
and is for the most part impassible. Money 
loaners must understand that high rates of in- 
terest belong to the past era. With the present 
low prices of products of all kinds neither farm- 
ers, manufacturers nor merchants can pay the 
old rates for capital borrowed to carry on their 
occupations. Small profits are the rule in all 
lines of business and the capitalist must share in 
the general reduction. Wages have come down, 
rents have come down, profits and prices have 
come down and there is no reason why interest 
should not come down like everything else. 
Many of the railroads are forced to re-organize 
so as to reduce their obligations, and a multitude 
of other enterprises are going through the pro- 
cess of scaling down the principal or interest of 
their debts. Holders of mortgages on farmsand 
dwellings ought to be willing to reduce their 
interest rate and thus do their share towards 
putting the country on the road to better times. 
° 

AN IMPORTANT LAND DECISION. 

A vexatious question, involving the title to a 
considerable part of the lands lying within the 
limits of the Northern Pacific grant in Montana 
and Idaho, was settled, in a measure, a few 
weeks ago, by a decision of the Supreme Court 
at Washington. The question was as to the true 
intent and meaning of aclause in the granting 
act which excepted lands containing minerals 
other than coal and iron, and litigation has been 
going on for four years, on a test case originat- 
ing in Helenaand entitled ‘*The Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company versus Richard P. Barden, 
etal.” It was claimed by the railroad that the 
clause excluding mineral lands from the grant 
applied only to lands known to contain valuable 
minerals at the time of the definite location of 
the road; that the grant was one in praesenti, 
covering all the odd sections within forty miles 
of the line and that no subsequent discoveries of 
minerals could invalidate the title of the com- 
pany. On the other side itwas maintained that 
the exemption of mineral lands was a continuing 
one, extending at least to the actual patenting 
of land to the company. On May 20, 1888, the 
defendants in the action discovered and located 
several veins of mineral bearing ore in the 
vicinity of the Broadwater Hotel and natatorium, 
in Lewis and Clark County, and commenced 
mining operations upon the same, September 
9, 1890. The plaintiff commenced its action of 
ejectment against defendants, alleging that its 
grant, general and definite location of its road, 
and the completion thereof, were all prior in 
time to the discovery and location of said min- 
ing claims by the defendants. The case was 
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4 before the Hon. Lorenzo Sawyer, United 
ites circuit judge, and the Hon. Hiram 
nowles, United States district judge, for the 
strict of Montana, and by a divided court. 
ige Sawyer being in favor of the plaintiff and 
dge Knowles in favor of defendants, judgment 
as rendered for the railroad company and 
ainst the mineral claimants. Under the law 

-ganizing the Court of Appeals, there was a 

iving clause as to cases then pending which 

abled the case to go by writ of error directly 

) the Supreme Court of the United States for 

eview. ~ 

Justice Field delivered the opinion of the Su- 

reme Court and Justices Brewer, Gray and 

shiras dissented. The fact that three of the 

istices sustained the contention of the railroad 

ompany shows that the question was one with 

wo sides and that the ablest judicial minds differ 
as to the true construction of the law. It ought 
to put an end to a good deal of hostile criticism 
of the railroad company based on the erroneous 
idea that the company, in the mineral lands dis- 
pute, was attempting to get possession of land to 
which it had no reasonable show of title. In the 
early stages of the controversy there was a good 
deal of feeling in Montana and a State organiza- 
tion was formed for the purpose of opposing the 
claim of the railroad. Out of theagitation grew 
a bill which was introduced in Congress by Hon. 
Thos. H. Carter, providing foran immediate ex- 
amination by the Government of the odd sec- 
tions of land lying in mining districts within the 
limits of the railroad grant, todetermine whether 
or not they contain precious metals. This bill 
has been revived by the Montana representatives 
who have succeeded Mr. Carter and is now being 
pressed for action by Congressman Harter. It 
should become a law. As fast as lands are sur- 
veyed the question of whether they contain 
precious metals and therefore are excluded from 
the grant, or do not contain precious metals and 
therefore belong to the railroad company, should 
be officially and finally determined; otherwise 
the settlement and development of Montana and 
Idaho will be seriously retarded. The process 
of issuing patents is a slow and tedious one and 
very few sections of railroad land have actually 
been patented to the company. The practice of 
the company has always been to offer its lands 
for sale as fast as they are surveyed. The Su- 
preme Court decision will tie up nearly the en- 
tire grant for a distance of five hundred miles 
unless there can be an early examination for 
minerals or unless the old operation of patent- 
ing can be greatly expedited. Thecompany can 
convey no title by warranty deed in any part of 
the immense region where there is a possibility 
of the future discovery of gold or silver. It can 
only quit-claim the odd sections pending the 
future action of the Government to determine 
whether or not they are likely to contain valuable 
deposits of minerals. 

* 

SINCE the low price of silver has compelled 
proprietors to pay some little attention to gold- 
bearing ores and gravels, there has been an al- 
most wonderful increase in gold production in 
Montana, Idaho and Colorado. Mr. Wheeler, 
the late United States Assayer in charge at the 
Helena office, states that the receipts of both gold 
dust and bullion has greatly increased of late, 
and that the output for the year bids fair to be 
several million dollars more than it was last year. 
The general business situation in Montana is 
certainly improving rapidly, and it is equally 
certain that the improvement is due mainly to 
the increased gold production. 

* 

THE raising of alfalfa on irrigated land along 
the Yellowstone River is becoming an important 
industry. Threecrops are cut during the summer 
and each crop will yield two tons to the acre. 














THE Trades and Labor Assembly of Butte, an 
organization composed of delegates from the 
various trades unions of the place, did me the 
honor to appoint a committee to call upon me, 
when I visited that city last month, for the pur- 
pose of expostulating with me on certain views 
concerning the wages question published edito- 
rially in this magazine. I regret that I had left 
Butte before I was apprised of the appointment 
of the committee. Theopportunity to hear from 
intelligent workingmen their arguments in favor 
of the position taken by the Miners’ Union in re- 
gard to wages and the rights of organized labor 
was one that I am sorry to have missed. I hope 
before long to be again in the busy city of mines 
and smokestacks, which is to a special degree 
the home of highly organized labor, and I shall 
expect then to be favored with another call from 
the committee. The position of the Union, as I 
understand it, is that no manin Montana or Idaho 
shall work underground in a mine for less than 
$3.50 a day, although hundreds of men are idle 
in those States who would be glad to work for 
less wages and although a number of silver 
mines are shut down because their owners cannot 
pay the $3.50 without losing money. Further- 
more it is the claim of the Union, I am informed, 
that its members havea moral right to intimidate 
and threaten with personal violence any miners 
who, failing to get employment at $3.50 a day, ac- 
cept work at lower wages. This claim rests up- 
on a supposed necessity of protecting the estab- 
lished Union rate. The Union men fear that if 
lean mines wereallowed to work at $2 50 or $3.00 
a day the rich mines that can well afford to pay 
$3.50 would speedily reduce wages. They are not 
willing to take into account the fact that $2.50 
will buy more food, clothing, fuel and luxuries 
than $3.50 did in the flush times of silver-mining 
when the present wage standard was established. 
They are determined to keep the $3.50 rate in 
spite of the general depression and the universal 
decline in wages, incomes, profits and prices, and 
regarding the present attitude of capital and 
labor towards each other asa state of constant 
war, they believe themselves justified in resort- 
ing to force to maintain their position. This, I 
think, isa fairstatement oftheirattitude. Ifthe 
question were simply one between money-making 
mine owners and poor laborers I should certainly 
sympathize with the latter, but the real question 
is whether a large number of industrious miners 
shall be forced to remain idle and to depend upon 
charity because the mines which formerly em- 
ployed them cannot be worked at the old wage- 
rate of $3.50. Itseemsto me that the best way for 
all concerned, forthe prosperity of the State and 
for the permanence of the Union, as wellas for the 
good of the idle and despondent miners, would be 
to let every unemployed man go to work where- 
éver he can get living wages, without menace or 
interference, and thus tide over the hard times. 


A CATTLE man, whom I met on a train near 
Billings, argued that the sheep industry has been 
a detriment to Montana and that the State would 
have more people and more taxable property to- 
day if there never had been a sheep on the ranges. 
He maintained that the sheep men are mostly in 
an embarrassed condition financially, while the 
cattle men are well fixed. No bank in Montana, 





he said, has lost a dollar on the cattle men, but 
loaning money to sheep men’ has proved a pre- 
carious kind of investment. Then he repeated 
the familiar story of the sheep destroying the 
grass on the ranges by eating it down to the roots 
and tramping the roots up with their sharp hoofs. 
W hen the sheep become numerous the cattle men 
must get out with their herds. The best grazing 
counties in the State are now occupied by sheep 
to the partial or entire exclusion of cattle. These 
counties lie on the eastern side of the mountains 
—Teton, Choteau, Cascade, Meagher, Fergus, 
Park and Yellowstone. My informant is an ex- 
perienced and sagacious stockman, but no doubt 
some allowance must be made, in weighing his 
statements, for the old-time and deep-rooted pre- 
judice of the cattle men against sheep. Wool- 
growing will certainly hold its place among the 
industries of Montana in spite of anything Con- 
gress may do with the tariff, and the industry will 
in time become so systematized that the ranges 
will not be eaten off beyond the certainty of be- 
ing renewed by fresh grass each year. The cat- 
tle men are well organized in round-up associa- 
tions but the sheep men are Ishmaelites—every 
man is for himself. Each looks with hostile eyes 
on theinvasion by a neighbor’s flocks of the range 
he has been accustomed to run his sheep upon, 
but his only remedy is by reprisal. He drives 
his flock to the choicest part of his neighbor’s ter- 
ritory. There is no way of defining what range 
belongs to each by priority of occupancy, nor is 
there any method adopted to preserve the grass 
by limiting the number of animals to be pastured 
in a given district. The sheep men ought to or- 
ganize for mutual protection and benefit. 


NEXT day I met Editor Becker, of the Billings 
Gazetle, who gave the other side of the sheep 
question. The sheep are owned, he said, by set- 
tlers who make permanent homes for their fam- 
ilies near the range where their flocks feed. 
They buy all their supplies in the Montana towns. 
The cattle are for most part owned by men who 
live in Chicago, New York, or other places in the 
East, or in European countries. All the money 
made from sheep stays in the State; most of the 
money made from cattle goes out of the State. 
The supplies for the cattle ranches are bought 
at wholesale in Chicago. Since sheep have taken 
the place of cattle on a considerable part of the 
range country east of the mountains, the little 
valleys along the streams have been taken up by 
settlers, who raise hay for winter feed for the 
flocks. The sheep men pay taxes on nearly all 
the animals they own, for the assessor can make 
a pretty close estimate on a flock by looking at 
it, but the cattle man pays taxes on as many 
head only as he chooses to give in to the asses- 
sor. His cattle are acattered over hundreds of 
square miles of country and the assessor cannot 
ride the ranges for months to make a search for 
the brands of each owner. In the division of the 
country between cattle and sheep natural condi- 
tions have governed. Sheep never go farther 
than five miles from water; consequently the well- 
watered region near the mountains has been occu- 
pied by flocks. Cattle require water but once aday 
and will go a long way for it, feeding as they go 
and return. Thus the drier parts of the Stata 
have become the home of the range-cattle in- 
dustry. 


WHILE the citizens of Helena were raising 
money to build boats and send the Butte contin- 
gent of the Coxey army down the Missouri River, 
provisioned for the voyage to Bismarck, a lead- 
ing merchant sought out one of the captains of 
the idle host and after listening to the usual song 
about no work and going to Washington to de- 
mand employment from the Government, he said: 
“Now, I'll provide work for 150 of your men. I 
own a big stretch of placer ground near here. I 
know there is gold in it, for I have taken out 800 
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myself. You select your men and I will furnish 
flour, bacon, potatoes, coffee and sugar enough to 
provision them fortwo months. I am sure you can 
make $2 00 aday apiece and you can pay me what 
you make above that figure.” TheCoxey leader 
hesitated a moment—a little ashamed, perhaps, 
of the admission he was forced to make that his 
men did not want to work—and replied: ‘Well, 
the fact is the boys have got started for Wash- 
ington and they are bound to gothere. I could 
not perauade them to stop if I should try.” 


A NEW species of land-shark has appeared in 
the Rainy Lake district of Minnesota, where a 
good deal of prospecting for gold oreis going on. 
In this State the mineral laws of the United 
States do not apply, because when they were 
adopted it was not supposed by Congress that any 
precious metals would ever be found in our soil. 
The only ways of acquiring Government land are 
by homestead entry or by entry as ‘‘land chiefly 
valuable for timber or stone.” Whena prospector 
finds a vein of gold quartz he proceeds to enter the 
forty acres on which it exists in one or the other 
ofthese two ways. Suppose he makes a home- 
stead entry. Along comes the shark, who files 
a contest, alleging that thé land is not agricul- 
tural and that he desires to take it up for timber 
or stone. If the prospector has made the regular 
timber and stone entry, then the shark files a 
homestead claim on it. The next movement is 
for the shark to demand a round sum for with- 
drawing his contest. Itis said that this noxious 
animal has his habitat in Duluth and is sent out 
by disreputable lawyers in that city. Wherever 
he comes from, he should be ducked in the lake 
and drummed out of the country. 


CORRESPONDENTS of the St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis dailies have given to their papers of late 
very good accounts of the Rainy Lake district. 
That gold quartz exists there on both sides of 
the international boundary does not admit of 
question. At one point on the American side a 
vein has been sunk on for about fifty feet which 
yields ore that averages $72 to the ton and a ten- 
stamp mill is going up. People who know any- 
thing about mining will not need to be told that 
if there is a good vein of free-milling quartz that 
will yield from wall to wall ore that will pay that 
sum to the ton, the mine is a great fortune. It 
appears that the outcroppings of gold-bearing 
rock are mainly found on the islands in the lake 
and along the banks of the Seine River. The 
most comfortable route to these new gold fields 
is by the way of Rat Portage, which is reached 
by the Canadian Pacific from either Winnipeg 
or Port Arthur. At the Portage the traveler 
takes a steamboat which threads its way among 
the 13,000 islands of the Lake of the Woods and 
runs for eighty miles up the Rainy River to Fort 
Icancis. At that frontier Canadian military post 
a smaller boat is taken for Rainy Lake City. 
The correspondents are ecstatic about the beau- 
ties of the lake and river scenery and praise the 
fertility of the farms along the route. It is cer- 
tain that whether the gold discoveries develop a 
permanent industry or not they willserve to make 
better known a large district that invites farm- 
ing settlement and that has hitherto been neg- 
lected by immigration because of its isolation. 

A MERCHANT at Billings is the possesser of 
85,000 elk-teeth. He has been gathering these 
precious molars from the Indians for many years 
and they probably represent the hunting spoils 
of many generations of the ancestors of the Crows 
of the present day. The merchant keeps his 
store of teeth in a safe-deposit vault in Chicago. 
He sets a high value upon them and does not in- 
tend to sell them until he can realize at least one 
dollar apiece. If the ‘Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks” continues to grow and flourish he 





will no doubt be able to dispose of his treasure at 
the figure he has set, for almost every member of 
that order has an ambition to sport an elk-tooth 
on his watch chain as an insignia of the jolly 
society. 


SNOW in summer is not an uncommon phenom- 
enon in the high valleys of the Rockies. In 
Bozeman on the evening of the 10th of June there 
was a mild snow-storm which covered the streets 
and gardens toa depth of aninch. Next morn- 
ing the sup shone warmly and in an hour or two 
the white mantle had vanished and it was full 
summer again. A traveler new to the country 
was surprised to hear the inhabitants express 
their delight at what seemed to him to be a most 
unseasonable bit of weather. ‘It will help the 
grain,” they said. ‘‘With the rains we have had 
and with this flurry of snow the farmers will not 
have to irrigate as much as usual this summer.” 


[ WAS in an Eastern Montana town which adds 
the word City to its name one Sunday last month 
and went to church to hear a young minister 
preach. He had lately arrived from some theo- 
logical seminary in the East. In the course of his 
prayer he referred to the people of this ‘‘village.” 
He probably did not know that the term village 
is hardly used at allin the West. Every hamlet 
is a town and every town is acity. What a good 
thing it would be,I thought,if we Western people 
could learn, as one of many lessons that these 
hard times are teaching, the wisdom of calling 
things by their right names and of abandoning 
all inflated and hifalutin’ terms. Let us dropour 
foolish notion that we can make things big by 
calling them by big names. A place of one, two 
or three thousand inhabitantsis no city; why call 
itso? A creek does not become a river by nam- 
ing it ariver, nor does a school become a univer- 
sity by the same process. How ridiculous to call 
a little second-class tavern the ‘‘Grand Central 
Hotel,” ora tailor shop ~« ‘‘merchant tailoring 
establishment,’’ora millinery shop an ‘‘emporium 
of fashion” or a barber shop a ‘‘tonsorial parlor,” 
or some petty politician ‘‘our distinguished 
fellow citizen.’’ There used to be a landlord in 
Idaho who advertised his house as ‘‘the only sec- 
ond-class hotel in the Coeur d’Alene Country.” 
That man believed in calling a spade a spade. No 
doubt his truthfulness paid him. If I had found 
occasion to visit his mining village I should cer- 
tainly have put up at his house rather than at 
any hotel calling itself first-class. 


I AM acquainted with a man in Montana who 
owes a business success achieved rather late in 
life to a faculty for clear and vigorous letter-writ- 
ing. He arrived in one of the Yellowstone towns 
eight or ten years ago with about fifty dollars as 
his entire capital. He bought an old desk for 
six dollars and rented desk-room in an office for 
five dollars a month and went to work writing 
letters to land owners, stock men and others, 
offering his services as agent and broker. His 
letters were so practical and bore such an appear- 
ance of sagacity and sincerity that people began 
toemploy him to look after their interests. He 
served his clients and customers with diligence 
and fidelity and is now worth thirty thousand 
dollars in good property. The remarkable part 
of the story is that the man had already reached 
an age, at the time he began this career of pros- 
perity, at which most men commence to decline 
in vigor and business capacity. 


DIFFERENCE in business management is gen- 
erally the cause of success or failure. Especially 
is this true in mining. Some years ago the fam- 
ous ‘Spotted Horse” mine was an unqualified 
failure in the hands of a management that is said 
to have expended over a quarter of a million of 
dollars to prove that the property was worthless. 
Now the same mine is turning out greater pro- 





fits than any gold producer in Montana, and is said 
to have cleaned up $100,000 during the month o! 
May. The ‘‘Gem” mine near Wallace, Idaho, is 
another illustration of competent management 
While all or nearly all the “big” mines of th: 
Coeur d’Alene Country are shut down the “‘Gem 

still turns out its regular profits notwithstanding 
that itis a lead-silver producer—and of low grad: 
at that. But inthe hands of competent manag: 

ment profitable work continues while many muc} 
larger,—and supposed to be more valuable mines 
are idle. 





INCREASING ACTIVITY IN GOLD MINING. 





One of the surest indications that Montana 
prospectors are now turning their attention 
almost entirely to the discovering of gold-bear- 
ing leads is in the fact that the assayers in al! 
the towns report that about 80 per cent of the 
samples now brought them for assay are gold- 
bearing ores. 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has several times 
stated, in accurate knowledge of the mineral 
zones of Montana and Idaho, that the gold-bear- 
ing deposits throughout that region were far 
more numerous than were the lead-silver leads; 
and now aproof of the statement comes in the 
fact that the assayers generally all through Mon- 
tana are receiving more samples for treatment 
than they ever received in any previous year. 
This means that more leads are being discovered 
than usual, and, therefore, that the gold-bearing 
veins are, as has been claimed, most numerous. 
The various county recorder offices also show 
that more locations are being filed this year 
than ever before; and the names given the loca- 
tions (a sure indication) show them to be mainly 
gold-quartz leads. 

There has never been a time in Montana’s 
history when Eastern and foreign capital made 
so much inquiry for mining investment as now, 
—indicating that gold properties are in active 
demand. N. 


AN ENTOMOLOGIST’S VIEW. 








A barren country surrounds Miles City, the 
center of the great grazing territory of Eastern 
Montana, a country of prairie and Bad Lands, 
with little verdure other than that on the imme- 
diate border of the rivers and in the creek bot- 
toms. Herea lover of groves and forests must 
be content with a variety of trees that might 
easily be enumerated on his ten fingers, and but 
few of even these. Cottonwoods, broken and 
scrawny, are the only trees of large size near 
the city, but as one penetrates the country to the 
heads of the Yellowstone’s many tributaries, he 
meets with ash, elm, box-elder and willows, all 
native varieties, and differing somewhat from the 
trees of the Eastern States. 

In the Bad Lands and in the hilly sections are 
pines and cedars also, but the majority of vur 
country is vast prairie, grass-clothed, but bare 
of tree or shrub (the ever-present sagebrush 
excepted) and parched by the sun from July un- 
til winter. 

What limited amount of shrubbery occurs is 
also confined to the water-courses. We haveour 
native choke-cherry, wild rose, plum, willow, 
snowberry, buffalo berry, greasewood and sage- 
brush, a meager list indeed, when compared to 
the hundreds of shrubs and bushes abounding in 
most Eastern localities. All vegetation, without 
it may be grasses and wild flowers, occurs with 
us in but the most limited variety. We have no 
woods, no swamps, no hedges. What wonder 
then that the entomologist’s hopes are saddened 
as he realizes that a corresponding dearth exists 
among his favored and busy tribes!|—C. A. Wiley 
in Entomological News. 
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Bill Nye’s Opinion of a Postoffice Money Order. 
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Here is Bill Nye’s opinion of a postoffice money order, 
nud the red tape it requires to cash it: 

I would like to see a good postoffice where a man 
in goand present a money order without being in- 

ted by a grand jury before he can get away,” says 

“I believe, generally, that a man who leads a good 
hristian life ought not to be jumped on and trod to 
he earth just because he has presented a money order 
or payment. Weare all liable to make mistakes. I 
presented a money order once, thinking that the office 
was as eager to pay an order as it was to sell me one; 
but 1 was young then,—had seen very little of the 
world,—any body could fool me with a kind word then; 
ow I have my remittances sent me by freight, inside 
i joint of gaspipe, and do not have to wait so long.” 

Since Mr. Nye acquired the above experience express 
money orders have been introduced, and the rapidity 
with which they have come into general use is re 
markable. 

The convenience of the money order system of ex- 
press companies is perhaps best illustrated in the fac- 
simile of form in use by the Northern Pacific Express 
Co. shown on this page. In this form not only can the 
amount of the order be collected at any express office 
in the United States, but at certain fixed places named 
in the orders, viz: The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York, the First National Bank of 
Chicago and the Merchants National Bank of St. Paul. 
rhis definiteness of payment at three of the principal 
cities of this country enables the person entitled to 
the money to obtain it without difficulty at any point, 
whether near or remote from an express office. In 
fact, to say that the express company becomes your 
banker and enables you thus to issue checks in the 
same form as those in use by banks, is not an exagger 
ation, but an every-day experience; and if this is not 
overlooked when taxes, bills, dues, ete., are to be paid, 
or money remitted for any purpose in any direction, 
the advantage of an express money order over a bank 
check or draft becomes apparent. 

The European feature of the business is a most im- 
portant one. Provision is made for the cashing of 
orders throughout Europe at fixed rates printed on 
the orders. A little reflection will lead the experi- 
enced foreign traveler to appreciate the advantage of 
these forms over the ordinary letters of credit and 
other means of rendering money available in foreign 
countries. 

Money orders are sold and paid at all offices of the 
Northern Pacific Express Co., during business hours, 
from one cent to fifty dollars, and there is no limit to 
the number of orders sold toany person; moreover, 
the difference between business hours of an express 
office and those of a bank or postoffice is worthy of 
note. Purchasers are not required to fill out blank 
applications, the methods being so simple that a child 
can buy an order. This is the only system of sending 
money through the mails that gives a receipt which 
can be kept by the purchaser. In case orders are lost, 
delayed, stolen or destroyed, this receipt insures 
against loss. The amount of the order will be re- 
funded to remitter or payee at any time, without 





delay, inconvenience or additional expense, on execu- 
tion ofa bond of indemnity. Orders are negotiable 
by indorsement and can be used as exchange, payable 
at over 15,000 places in the United States, Canada and 
Europe. What other way of remitting money gives 
such feature of exchange with such absolute security, 
simplicity, economy and convenience? Orders are 
often deposited and handled through banks the same 
as checks and drafts, being redeemed through bank 
clearing houses in all the principal cities of the world, 

The express companies of North America cover the 
country as completely as the postal service, and the 
chief comparative advantages of express money or- 
ders lie in their interchangeability. They are cashed 
on presentation at all offices of the American, Adams, 
United States, National, Southern, Wells-Fargo, Pa- 
cific, Great Northern, Canadian and other express 
companies. 

RateEsS—For orders payable in United States, Canada 
and Europe: 


Notover $5...... 5 ets. Not over $0 18 cts. 
Not over 10.. wee SCtS. Not over 6 soe ce OCS. 
Notover 20.........10 cts. Not over 75.........25 cts, 
Not over 30.........12 cts. Not over 100.........30 ets 
Not over 40.... 15 cts. 


Picturesque B. & O. 


There are many roads from Chicago to Fastern cities 
and each can make some claim to special attractions 
for the tourist. Of the Baltimore & Ohio it can be 
said that no competing line surpasses it in the beauty 
of natural scenery, while it has two advantages pecu- 
liarly and exclusively its own—it isthe only road pass 
ing through the city of Washington, and it is also the 
only one traversing «a region rich in memories of the 
Civil War. From the crossing of the Ohio River near 
Wheeling all the way to Washington, there is hardly 
a mile of the B. & ©. that has nota history in connec- 
tion with skirmishes, guerrilla raids, encampments or 
pitched battles. This makes it the favorite route of 
old soldiers. Among the passengers on almost every 
train you will notice gray-haired veterans identifying 
the localities where they marched, bivouacked and 
fought. The historic interest increases as you goeust 
ward. Once over the Cheat River Mountains and on 
the Upper Potomac, there is hardly a station whose 
name will not arouse memories of the war. What old 
soldier is there, no matter whether he wore the blue 
or the gray, whose blood is not stirred by such names 
as Cumberland, Point of Rocks and Harpers Ferry? 
And what traveler of the young generation at all 
familiar with the literature of our country will not 
remember when the brakesman calls out, “Frederick 
Junction,” that it was at Fredericktown that old 
Barbara Fritchie waved the Stars and Stripes above 
the heads of Stonewall Jackson's passing columns? 

“Shoot if you will this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,” said she. 

A lengthy article from the pen of Rev. William 

Stevens Perry, Bishop of Lowa, was recently published 


in the lowa Churchman, descriptive of his journey from 
Chicago to New York via Washington, Among other 
things hesays: “One traveling eastward from Chicago 
via the Picturesque Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, finds 
rest and comfort in the VesStibuled Pullman Limited 
trains on which travelis no longer irksome, but lux- 
urious. There are two of these trains daily from Chi- 
cago, one leaving 10:15 A. M. and the other at 6:25 P.M, 
It was on the morning train that we began our pleas 


ant journey across the plains and over the Alleghanies 
for New York. We had the enjoyable anticipation of 
going via Washington, for the Baltimore & Ohioalone, 
ofall the many routes between the seaboard and the 
lakes, passes directly to and through the Capital City 

It was night when we passed the Ohio River and began 
the ascent of the Alleghanies, on the summit of which 
are the twin resorts, Deer Park and Oakland. The 
last named is a pretty village shut in by towering 
mountains. A pretty church shows that the visitors 
at Deer Park take their religion with them into the 
country. The handsome cottages grouped about the 
hotel, the fine walks and drives in every direction, the 
salubrity of the air, and the coolness which is ob 
tained when all the world below this elevation is feel 
ing the oppressiveness of the heated term, make this 
aun ideal spot forsummering. Atthe base of the moun 
tains we entered the Potomac Valley, which was de 

bateable ground during the civil war. The streams 
and fields we cross, the ravines we tread, us we speed 
on to Washington, have their historic associations 
with internercine strife that pitted the Blue against 


the Gray. Across the mountains and down the I 
mac we were greeted by a constant succession of most 
magnificent views which have gained for the Baltimore 
& Ohio the sobriquet of ‘Picturesque B. & O. Our 
route from Washington to New York was via the Royal 
Blue Line of the Baltimore & Ohio, which is composed 
of the staunchest and finest Coaches, Parlor and 
Sleeping Cars ever built by the Pullman Company, 
vestibuled from end to end, and protected by Pull 
man’s improved anti-telescoping device. All the cars 
are heated by steam and lighted by Pintsch gas. They 
are the fastest trains in the world, placing New York 
and Washington within five hours’ reach, 


A New Material for Bath Tubs. 


A Minneapolis concern the Minneapol Paving & 
Manufacturing Co.—seems to have struck upon a rma 
terial for bath tubs that offers all the good qualities 
of both metaland porcelain and the bad qualities of 
neither. It isa composition that is yet (and likely to 
yall but the manufacturers. Itis 


remain) a mystery t 
extremely handsome in appearance, being a delicate 
creamy white in color, with a finish that is fully equal 
to that of the mostexpensive porcelain. These tubs, 
which are made in any size wanted, are finished on the 
outside in white, blue, red, rose, or green, and with 
gold decorations, if desired, at a small additional cost 

One of the strong points of these tubs is their sani 
tary qualities. They are entirely non-absorbent, so 
cannot possibly convey infection, and are very easily 
cleaned with a sponge. The “‘Acme” is certain to be 
come popular, in homes and in hotels, as the cost 
moderate 

Illustrations of the Acme tubs may be seen in the 
advertisement of the M. P. & M. Co., inour June nun 
ber. Circulars will be sent on application. 


The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co, 


One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West Superior, Wis 
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Placer Mines in Oregon 


The placer mines of Southern Oregon, which 


promise to yield good, and, in some instances, 
rich returns this year, are not new and wonderful 
In most instances they the 


abandoned mines of a former era of adventure 


discoveries. are 


and speculation, a prominent feature of which 

\ desire to move on, intensi- 
fied by news of great gold discoveries elsewhere, 
led to the abandonment of many mines that were 
The return to 


was restlessness. 


paying good wages at the time. 
these mines is the natural consequence of the 
changed conditions of the times, and, from allin- 
dications, the output of gold from them this year 
will be large and the profits widely diffused. Few 
great fortunes will be made in these old placer 
mines of a past generation, broken 
fortunes wiil be repaired through their agency, 
which is much better for the community than an 


but many 


occasional strike of exceptional richness.— Port- 
land Ore gon 
For the Man With Small Capital. 
On yesterday's west-bound passenger train 


there 
County, lowa, who was on his way to Missoula 
to visita daughter. Heexpressed astonishment 
that there was no more of the land, by which the 
train passed, He could see as 
that the 
growing crops 


was an old Scotchman, now living in Page 


under cultivation. 
the train went by small fields of grain, 
land was good, and that all the 
looked first-class. He was all the more astonished 





when he learned of our thick vein of coal, and of 


the fact that our land can be purchased for so 
low a figure as from $3 an acre up. The old 
gentleman remarked (a fact that will occur to 
anyone who thinks the matter up) that this sec- 
tion of the country is indeed about the most de- 
sirable section left in the country for the man 
who, with but small capital, desires to settle 
somewhere where he can grow up with the coun- 
try. In his conversation with his fellow passen- 
gers, he learned more than ever he knew before 
about the cheapness of hay, the extent of range 
for cattle, and the short length of the time that 
cattle and horses need feeding.— Mandan (N. D.) 
Pioneer. 


Sheep Creek Falls. 


The lower falls of Sheep Creek seems to be 
one of the most sought after pleasure resorts in 
Stevens County. It is situated in a deep canyon 
on the main Sheep Creek, and within three and 
a half miles of Northport. A good, easy trail 
which has been traveled over for thirty years by 
trappers and prospectors, connects these delight- 
ful falls with the ferry landing here. 

The height of the falls is 100 feet and the drop 
is perpendicular. The water coming from sucha 
height upon the hard, rocky bed below causes a 
continual spray to be thrown for some distance 
away from the banks of the stream, and a person 
standing within a hundred feet of the falls would 
be drenched through in a few moments. The 
sight is enchanting, as almost every hour of the 
day several rainbows are formed by the sun 
throwing its rays on the foaming waters below 
the falls. Here is where the sportsman is in 
paradise, as thousands of speckled beauties make 
their home on the rocky bed below the falls, and 
the mountains on either side are literally alive 
with grouse and other game. Berries of differ- 
ent kinds grow on the mountain side, making the 
lower falls of Sheep Creek complete as a pleasure 
resort.— Northport (Wash.) News. 





PRINTING MATERIALS. 


If you contemplate starting a newspaper, 
purchasing a press, paper-cutter, or anything | 
the way of printing material, bear in mind tha 
we are not connected with any trust and that ou 
prices range considerably lower than any of ou 
competitors. We are the Northwestern branc! 
of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, of Chicago, and car 
quote the same liberal prices and terms you 
can obtain from them, and being several hundre 
miles nearer to you we can save you money or 
freight and express charges, and also time. 

Our type will give you more and better servic« 
than that of any other make, and costs you less 
money. We have several desirable second-hand 
cylinder and job presses on which we will quot 
very low prices. In new machinery we are ex 
clusive Northwestern agents for the Babcock 
air-spring, tapeless-delivery cylinders, and wil! 
be glad to give Northwestern references to those 
interested. There is nobetter press on the mar- 
ket to-day than the Babcock, and we sell them at 
very reasonable figures. We also handle a ful! 
line of job presses, paper-cutters, etc. 

We have just taken the agency for the Mor- 
rison wire stitching machines, and will be 
pleased to correspond with parties needing such 
amachine. We are now carrying a full line of 
wire for the various wire stitchers, and are sel.- 
ing it at about twenty-five per cent less than 
other houses have been charging. We honestly 
believe we can make it an object to deal with us, 
and shall appreciate an opportunity of corre- 
sponding with you. 

Very Truly Yours, 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


*@- -— 

Only 14 In United States in Is70 had population over 
100,000 but in 1800, 28, and JHE WORTH- 

CitieS WESTERN LINE is Best Line from Minnea- 

polis and St. Paul to a large number of them. 








KENNEWICK IRRIGATED LANDS 


In the famous Columbia River and Kennewick valleys, in ali sized tracts—5 to 100 acres, 
at very reasonable prices and on easy terms. 


This is the greatest peach, fruit and hop region in the world. Write for information to 


C. J. BEACH & SON, Kennewick, Wash., 


Also owners of the original townsite of Kennewick. Business and residence lots on easy desea 





YAKIMA IRRIGATED LANDS. 


We have tracts of FIVE, TEN, TWENTY, FORTY and FIFTY acres 
of improved IRRIGATED LANDS, in FRUITS, HOPS and 


ALFALFA, ranging in price from $50 to $300 per acre, on reasonable terms. Write for circulars and information to 


H. SPINNING & CO.. North Yakima. Washington. 


SAME AS Usep By NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


COLUMBIAN ENGRAVING Co. 


559 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 
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Peace Isenjoyed by Indians, but the traveler who 
rs likes comfort enjoys smoking best in the 
Pipe Buffet Smoking Coach on the WORTH-WEST- 


ERN LIMITED. 





BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’s 
$12. AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
lable for either sex, made of best ma- 
terial, strong, substantial, accurate ly 
adjusted and fully warranted. Write to-day for our 
.arge Complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc. 
tree. OXFORD MEG. Co. 
338 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL 





s ag sre Minneapolis and St 

va Used to wage war where I 
Sa ge Paul now stand. To-day these great cities 
Indians are inhabited by people of culture and good 


taste and they travel via THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 
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"nance and Real Estate, 








Northwestern Financial and Realty 
concerns will find 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
their best advertising medium. 








Readers of this magazine who may wish to do business 

the financial and real estate concerns advertising in 
e columns can rely upon their high character ani re- 
naibility. ey 





WASHINOTON. 


PIDELITY TRUST COMPANY. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


PaIp UP CAPITAL, - . $500,000. 





Does a general banking business. Receives 
sits, and liberal rates of interest paid on 
daily balances subject to check. 


Drrectors: John S. Baker, George Browne, Paul 
Schulze, L. D. Campbell, C. W. Griggs, T. B. Wallace, 
Chester Thorne. 


T. B, WALLACE, Fregide nt. J.S. BAKER, Vice Pres't. 
P. OC. KAUFFMAN, Cashier. 





Wheat Farms and Stock Ranees, 


We have listed with us farms suitable for wheat 
raising, stock and fruit; also several ranches well 
tocked, having living water sufficient for the stock 
nd household purposes. There are no better ranches 
han those of Eastern Washington. These farms offer 
reat inducements to those desirous of engaging in 
he dairy business, and will be sold at a bargain. 
Correspondence solicited. 

be Price of purchaser's ticket, from the point where 
rain is taken, to Cheney, will be credited on first 
ayment on land bought of us. 

W ARRANTS.— Parties wishing to invest either in gilt 

ed Mortgage Securities, or in State. County or 

s choot Warrants, will find it to their advantage to 


iddress 
THOMAS J. WILDER & CoO., 
Cheney, Washington. 








First National Bank 


oF 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. 


J.R. Lewis, President. 
CHAS, CARPENTER, Vice President 
W. L. Sternwea, Cashier 
Henry THKAL, Asst. Cashier 


Capital and Surplus, - - - $730,000. 


Write for information relative to 
YAKIMA COUNTY. 


-| Yakima Valley Lands. 


FRUIT, HOP, FARM 
and 
GARDEN LANDS, 


{Tn tracts of ten acres and upwards, improved and? 
/ unimproved; also desirable city property for sale. § 
The subscriber ae had over eight years’ practical 
experience in the Valley. VILLIAM KER, 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 
References: President American Security & Trust 
Co.. Washington, D. C.; First National Bank, North 
Yakima, Wash. 


F'ruit Lands. 


There is no country on earth superior to Eastern 
Washington for fruit raising. We have a number of 
beautiful tracts of Frurr LANDS at reasonable prices 





FARM LANDS. 


These lands are as well adapted for general farming 
as any the sun shineson. Timothy hay brings $15.00 
a ton, and three tons to the acre is less than the aver- 
age; while forty bushels of wheat to the acre is no 
uncommon yield. We havea numberof these farms 
for sale. 


STOCK RANCHES. 


Our stock ranches cannot be excelled anywhere. We 
have for sale several choice SrocK RANCHEs that buy- 
ing them is simply exchanging a gold dollar for a gold 
dollar certificate. Write ux 

THOMAS J. WILDER & CO., 
CHENEY, WASH. 








For information write 





FRUIT LANDS, 


Midway between Seattle and Tacoma, in the famous 


WHITE RIVER VALLEY, WASHINGTON, 


In Five, Ten and Twenty Acre Tracts. 


WILL J. SHINN, 


HOP LANDS, 


Kent, Washington. 











A. E. JOHNSON, 


OLAF VU SEARLE. 


A. KE. JOHNSON & CO., 
General Land & Emigration A gts. 





STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


BANK DRAFTS 


10,000,000 ACRES 


—to or from— Issued on all the leading Banks of of choice— 
— RAILROAD LANDS 
y ctAN NTS. 
RUROESAN PONS RAILROAD TICKETS uN 


We represent 
Cunard, American, White Star, 


and all other first-class lines. 


to all points 


North, West, South and East, 


AT LOWEST RATES. 


Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon 


Sold at low prices 
and on easy terms. 





General Office: 





Cor. Third and Sibley Sts., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, 
716 Torrey Building. 28 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


“ANDREW H. BURKE, 


Grain Commission. 
SAMPLE GRAIN A SPECIALTY. 


Cash advances made on bills of lading Prompt re- 
turns and settlements made. Careful attention given 
to all business entrusted to us. Correspondence so- 
licited. Murket report mailed free on application, 


ISAIAH H. BRADFORD, 
Investment Banker and Broker, 


Dealer in First-Mortgage Loans, Real Estate, Stocks, 
Sonds and Commercial Paper. 
Collections throughout the Northwest promptly 
attended to. Eighteen years’ experience. Best of ref 
erence freely given. Correspondence solicited 


HUBBARD, MINN. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


ADED 
LONG ey HE SEAN 


Now BUH DAKOTy, 
A Good Colony Site. 


Cheap land enough for the immediate settlement of 
a colony of fifty or sixty families, in the immediate 


vicinity of a new town on the Soo Line, in Stutsman 
County, North Dakot This land is all good rich 
prairie. On most of the quarter sections will be 
found a few acres of swale where all the hay needed 
by the settler can be cut. These lands will be sold a 
#4 an acre on the five-year credit plan or on half-crop 
payment plan. The country is handsome and healthy 


Address B.S. RUSSELL, General Agent Minnesota 
& Dakota Land and Investment Co., Jamestown, N. D 
or apply at the general office of the company, Bank of 
Minnesota Building, St. Paul, Minn 


ARKANSAW 


J. P. MELLARD. 


Real Estate and Insurance Agent, 


Office, No. 513 Central Ave., HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
Negotiatior of Loans and General Collecting. Take 
charge of estates, make disbursements, pay taxes, etc. 
Refer by permission to THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


MONTANA. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 
Paid up Capital, $500,000. Surplus and Profits, $500,000 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest allowed on time deposits. General banking 
Bayes ‘ss transacted. Safety deposit boxes for rent. 
8. T. Hauser, President. 
J.C. Cur oe Vice President. 
E. W. KniGaurt, Second Vice President. 
T. H. KLEINS«( —— Cashier. 
Gro. H. HILL, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors: S. T. Tlauser, FE. te Bach, A. J. Davis, 
Warren C . Gilie tte, J.C. Curtin, R.S. Hale, James A 
Talbott. EB. . Knight, R. S. Hamilton, Conrad Kohrs, 
Henry chin 
Associate Banks: Northwestern National Bank, Great 
Falls; First National Bank, Missoula; First National 
Bank, Butte. 
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‘NORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 
WORK W hor be el 
i y for the bridges t 
‘ ~ 1 | yuiuth 
I'hie e f rive t ( nor 
, erest held by the 
i Tra . ar ul he Duluth 
( , W fina il mat 
i ( re bile N 
| 
‘ I iP t 
( M 4 ee a few wee ig 
\ \ un Centra m 
Hi M ne of the W nsit 
] ve i f UO) acre 
1 e W n Centra - 
Kt Lia 1 larg um be r that 
t Shaw he inner at Medford The 
i P ‘ intic l iverage 
its i n é ec wl e deal aggre 
rhe a t f th ‘ e tert 
ind res for tl Ke edy saw Ils 
umber for y e, and to the 
t ‘ t ¢ upply I 
Minnesota 
f VI ip i ta er i* wey ma) 
i ert lar Ar iby digging 
ip Spect ent date Ou 
t State | é y passe ull 
| llarva Ya Cornell and Ant 
it 0, wi | ta nstitu 
i Vatet the I ( 
‘ ! i e the greatest 
y ‘ ‘ ng J ( 
irre f i iverage of 15.80 
rre re i the n pre 
1 e wee ‘ h was 88,010 barrels 
h« led N lla 
ES 1 i 1a ! 
par f ¢ unt ive been ne 
f fSrainerd and Northern Minne ta 
rt road of t1 .) esota Logging 
‘ to prepar hie ds for the 
‘ ‘ urs ey wa mpleted 
ind ‘ atior well along toward 
ette rece ed from F. W. Kimball 
‘ wnthatl has been very 
atir ‘ et ig untry where 
t truct ne with light 
it 1 M ( location is 
t here the f rad will be 
hit. ¢ t tior year will only 
ira ‘ hwest point of Leech 
he tent ‘ pany in future 
d ‘ ward he Northwest 
pI g the « ‘ ve pine forest P tine 
Ma tys the Mississipy 
nia ve it rea { ‘ itulate 
i he he h an enterprising and 
ert ‘ y as the Pine Tree 
i! I e are 1 many ur 
wi ind ata meetir f the 
I Pree Lu er Company ist 
t perate the eust le mill of 
t eu wi I i to the present 
I is! t rite ed at he oper 
‘ ea pe etl mill, a t 
i fitu y (ow x hie umber of 
wi ‘ t ru SF wever t rive 
tra w untilthet eit 
the I f the company will berur 
nly re lents of Little Falls will be 
he mill rh ction on the part of the 
er ¢ pany s deserving of commen 
ne well worth imitat n on the part 
‘ whose ills, wholly or in part, are 
North Dakota 
1id to the Jamestown Alert recently 
y bas received about fifty new families 
ind the acreage of crops is fully one 





fourth greater than last year. Each season our farm- 


ers are breaking from thirty to fifty acres of new land. 


Chey are sowing more flax and general crops. 

ue Fort Ransom Creamery has now commenced 
operations The stock is about all subscribed for 
ind the institution is on a sound financial basis. 





THe Minot Journal asserts that maple syrup can be 
made, is made,in North Dakota from the sap of the 
box elder, which grows luxuriantly in this State. 


W. W. SEEKNID, the Jamestown celery man, will 


plant out half a million celery plants this season. The 
James River Valley may yet equal the Kalamazoo 
celery district, as this delicacy grows nowhere to 


greater perfection than here 

Ir it be true as reported that there are big phos- 

ite deposits in the Bad Landsof North Dakota, that 

thert uninviting region would be the seat of a 
great industry, remarks an exchange. Florida and 
South Carolina now send out annually 1,000,000 tons of 
yhosphate which sells for six dollars a ton after itis 
mined and washed {t is claimed that an analysis 
shows that the deposits in the Bad Lands are exactly 
the same as those in Florida. New York capitalists 
ire said to be investigating the matter. 

As a result of his trip to Indiana, Mr. Edwards 


thinks there will be several of the Dunkards up here 


this summer with their goods and chattels, prepared 
to locate and become Traill County citizens. Some of 
them would have been up here now were it not for the 
difficulty they have in disposing of their farms. Mr 
Edwards found upon investigation that land worth 
2100 an acre in Indianadoes not yield the revenue 
derived from an acre of ground in Traill County, val- 
ued at only one-quarter that price.— Mayville Tribune 

ASSISTANT Supt. kisennuta in Cando Herald It 
will only be a few years now until the schools over the 
entire State will be self-supporting. In Morton 
County all the schools outside of Mandan are already 
supporting themselves and all the school tax that the 
citizens of that county have to pay is the State tax of 
two mills. Last year the apportionment of funds in 
the State amounted to an average of $6 for each child 

f school age, and this year, despite the hard times, the 
i ive amount of each child will reach &. 1 believe 
that within a few years we will havea quarter of a 

llion dollars to invest outside the State. It will 

oon be a question what to do with our funds. I be- 

lieve the best thing to do is toinvest itin the raising 

of the standard of ourschools. North Dakota has the 

best hool fund of any State in the Union. The finan- 

ces were never inany bettershape than at the present 
South Dakota. 

GrouNnbD has been broken in Custer City for a build 
ing x0 feet, for the manufacture of axle grease 
The axle grease is to be made of ground mica, graph- 
ite and crude petroleum. The mica and graphite 
are found in abundance within two miles of town. 
rhe petroleum will come from oil springs thirty miles 
west of that place. Mineral paint will be made from 
plumbago and red ochre, both found in abundance 
near there Soap will be made from the natural alka- 
lies and petroleum found in Eastern Wyoming. An 
electric light plant for lighting the city and the hotels 


there, will 


miles north of 
The 


Sylvan Lake, a pleasure resort six 
} 


e connected with the establishment. 


company will also mine mica from their mines, cut 
that which is suitable for the market and grind the 
refuse from their own and other mines. The contract 

ills for the completion of the buildings now in 
course of construction on the first day of July. Con- 
tracts for other buildings will be let soon. In the 
mining and manufacturing of the different articles to 


be put out by this company employment will be given 
to about 300 people 


Montana. 
THe Fergus County Argus says that an immense 
body of rich ore has been struck in the Spotted Horse 


mine, some of it running as high as $3,000 to the ton. 
I" rumored that the Golden Sunlight mines, re- 
ently sold for half a million dollars by the American 


M New York 
likely to change hands again for a mil- 
lion dollais, says the Butte Inter Mountain. 


Development and ning Company toa 


syndicate, are 
THE name of Mingusville will be changed to Wibaux 
is rechristened by the N. P. 
Mr. Wibaux 


has several plans that will result in pushing the town 


is soon as the station 


Railroad Company, which will be soon. 
rapidly to the front and be of permanent value to the 
the whole tributary country. 


AMONG the richest gold-bearing quartz ever dis- 
covered in Montana is that in the Little Rockies. 


Much of it, however, is on the Indian reservation, just 





north of the Gold Bug and Gold Boy mines. An et 
will be made to have that portion of the reservat 
which is butasmall portion thereof, thrown op: 
Helena Herald. 

Tue Flathead Valley will attract a great deal of 
tention during the next few months as a m 
Upto the present time but little els« 
Now development w 
has commenced in earnest and there are the bright 
The Dayton Cre 
district on the south is spoken of in glowing tern 
all who have visited it and prospected there I 
claims that are now being worked there show up w 


country. 
been done than prospecting. 


prospects for the richest returns. 


East of here development work is being done i: 
hills with equally bright prospects.—Kalispell Gra; 


THE coal supply of Montana is beginning to be 
While the 
famine, owing to 


East ands 
the | 
those States, and 
greatly ir 
venienced, this State is supplying the great tra 
continental lines from its inexhaustible mines, w! 
employ the highest priced labor. The Northern | 
cific is abundantly supplied from its Montana mi: 
and the Great Northern now uses our coal as far ¢ 
as Devil's Lake, N. D.—Helena Independent. 


preciated by the country. 
fuel 
the 


centering 


suffering from 
strike of 
railroads 


ure 
tracted miners in 


in Chicago are 


THERE isan inexhaustible deposit of stone on 
Missouri River, about thirty-five miles east of Hele 
that fair to important factor in t 
builders’ art. The stone is destined to be 
ornamental purposes, to many eyes it is n 
It is of all colors, a 
nature has used the coloring matter to trace all s« 


bids become an 
used |! 
and 


beautiful than Mexican onyx. 


of pretty and curious designs upon and in the st 
The soft first quarried and 
easily sawed or cut intoany desired form. Exposu 
to the air hardens the stone sufticiently to mak« 
It takes a “dead” or 
undoubtedly come into general use for interior de 


stone is quite when 


durable. wood finish, and w 
oration and for all sorts of tiling. 


Capt. Z.T. BurtTON, of Choteau, Mont, leaves to-d 
with another excursion party for the Teton Valk 
says the St. Paul Globe of May 30. The party compris: 
a large number of farmers who are looking for n 
Mr. Burton has lately directed a healt 
flow of immigration to that region, and many farm 
from Lllinois, 


settlingin the Teton River Country, which promis 


locations. 


Iowa, Wisconsin and even Kansas a 
to blossom out as an excellent farming region sit 
the Choteau Water Company has completed its ir 
gution ditches. Mr. Burton says that the experime: 
which will be carried on there this summer by a lar; 
local seed house will be watched with great intere 
by the agriculturists of the country, who are anxic 
to see the results of the work on virgin prairie soil 


Idaho. 


Not since the rush to Boise Basin and the stampe 
to the upper Columbia in the early ‘60's has there be« 
Hundreds of old digs 


feverish days of thir 


such activity in the placers. 
the 
years ago, and abandoned because of a hope of bett 





mined superficially in 
things and the excessive price of supplies and pr 
reclaimed and worked with 
deal of virgin ground is also being stak« 


visions, are being 
A great 
out and developed, and in many places improved a} 


prot 


pliancesand machinery return profits where primitiv 
The extraordinarily high water 
for to get at very rit 
ground hitherto beyond reach.—Spokane Review. 





methods failed. 





makes it possible miners 


A PARTY of capitalists have lately loéated four n 


of the South Fork of the Clearwater for placer-min 
purposes, commencing at the reservation line a: 


running upstream. They propose to work the bed 


the river by means of some steam machinery wh 
forces a jet of steam or cold air, condenses the vap 
and thus creates a vacuum which is filled by the sed 
The bucket is then hoisted a: 
the contents are prevented from escaping by a valve 
On arriving at the surface the gravel is washed | 
ordinary placer process. The machine is an inventio: 
of an old Cwur d’Alener named Walker and was test« 
ears since on Feather River in California. T! 
enterprise is to be inaugurated on the Clearwater t! 
Wardner News. 


ment on the bedrock. 


some y 


summer. 
Oregon. 

A FEATURE of the Sloan and Haskell incidenta 
clean-up in Grant County last week was the produ 
of large nuggets. Many have been picked up during 
the clean-up, ranging from $10 to$30. There was on: 
nugget valued at 3'24, and another worth 3:80 
nian, 


rey 


A TRACT of 540 acres of Crane Flat, half way betwee! 
the Granite and La Bellevue camps, has been sold by 
J.W. Larkin and H. Robbins to John Rigby, of Seattle 
representing a syndicate of capitalists. whose inten 
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tis to put on the property machinery similar to | cord, and 1,000 tons of straw. The daily out-put is | else in the world. This was unavoidable. When every 
t employed on the gravel barsof Snake River, near | eight tons news printand three tons of straw paper man saw a fortune in selling corner lots he was not go 


o. It is estimated that the machinery will cost At present the straw-manufacturing department is | ing to bother with making butter. Besides, a great 


£25,000 to $30,000. shut down, but this willonly be so until the weather deal of time was needed to get enough land under cul 
—__—- subsides.— West Coast Trade. tivation to supply the home demand. There is not 
ready over 100 homesteads have been taken in enough now but soon will be, and when we have rural 
kitat by the Indians, and forty patents have A NEw vein of better coal than has ever been mined | communities supplying the cities, business will be up 
issued to them by the Government. The law | jn Western Washington has been struck at Wilkeson. | on a solid basis. Dairy farming is a secret of solid 
not permit them to sell or deed land until after | [¢ js over eight feet thick, and there are five feet eight prosperity, for it means good farming inwll lines 
lapse of twenty-five years from the date of the | inches of coal in it that does not have to be washed. - . 
ent issued. sin wears pi poemees ep home The coal is bituminous, but has been formed under The Canadian Northwest. 
id eighty acres for farming or 160 acres for grazing greater pressure than any other coal now mined, and 
woses. While asquaw at the head of a family can runs high in carbon. An analysis shows about sixty- NOTWITHSTANDING the depressed state of the finan 
er eighty or 160 acres of land for each one of her nine per cent of fixed carbon. ‘ cial market, there is a good demand for farm lands in 
wr children.—Oregonian. a — Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. New-comers 


Tux Loomiston Journal says two car-loadsof narrow- | 2t@ investing free ly, indicating that the immigration 


Washington. gauge “T” rails have been received at Wenatchee and this season is of a good class 
HK settler in Washington will find no frontier way bills for about fifty car-loads more iron and loco- 
ghness, as was the case in early life in the West, motives have been received by the freight agent at Tue fourth annual exhibition of the Winnipeg In 
encounter sectional or political prejudice as in | that place. The iron and machines are billed to F. H. dustrial Association will be held this year from July 
South Cook. Itishisintention to at once commence the con- | 23 to July 28 inclusive. Prizes amounting to $15,000 
" a struction of a narrow-gauge railroad up the west bank will be offered, many of the individual prizes being for 


(ae Washington Douglas fir, which grows plenti- 


- : * of the California River to Swonsea, thence north on large sums, so that liberal inducements are offered to 
ly west of the Cascades, is being used for water the Okanogan River toa point directly east of Loom- | draw outexhibits. A large portion of the prizes are 
ns in Olympia and other towns, and a manufac- aa offered for products of the soil, such as grains, roots 





rer is now in Minneapolis introducing it into the er ete. The exhibition will therefore be largely one rep 
n Cities for eave troughs, etc. It is said to be St. PAUL Globe, June7: T.S. Patty, Chattanooga, | resenting the agricultural resources of the country 
re durable than metal. Tenn., is in the city. He is the district passenger | though other departments are not neglected. Winni 
Sanaa agent of the Northern Pacific at that point. and is peg Commercial, 
\ CoMPANY has just been organized in Spokane that | doing his proportion of the labor involved in popu- — _ 


s for its object the purchase of the extensive prop- | lating the West. He arrived here yesterday morning “THE questionof irrigation in Alberta.’said agentl / 
ty of the Spokane Water Power Company, and the | over the Wisconsin Central, bringing with hima party | man to * Winnipeg Free Press man, “is bound to elicit 
iking of vast improvements in the shape of flouring | of settlers from his State. He said yesterday that is eens dbl aniing DOttia eavarninsnt ana tank. tha } 
lls, sawmills, linseed oil mills, the development of | others were to follow. “These people.” he remarked, action that has already been taken by private parti } 
iterpower and electric light plants. The corpora- | “are of a desirable class.” They are all from various | js already bearing good fruits, and I believe the Do 
iis capitalized at $750,000, parts of Tennessee. They will locate at different | minion onterainait will shortly institute a complete | 
poinus. Some will go to Tacoma, others to Seattle, | system of surveys in order to secure all possible infor 
OscAR HUBER, one of the Government contract sur- | some to Colfax, Wash., and the remainder to Medford, | mation concerning the wate: supplies, so that they 
eyors in Washington, says: “The survey in the | Oregon.” may be conserved and the most efficient methods of 


anogan Valley is nearly completed, and there is utilizing them ascertained. With a good system of ir 
oug acer or ep 5.000 " . red % THe Ses » Teleare ‘ aS ft ! ii groce . P . 

ugh placer ground to keep 5, - n a d ind rue Seattle Telegraph juote a prominent groce rot rigution along the foot-hills the country could be 
ve them wages that will average $a day. esides, that city as saying that the dairies recently established turned into a vegetable garden 
e quartz and galena ledges are just as richasthe | in Washington had already saved the people many 


wers.” The Okanogan Country isin North Central | thousandsof dollarsand would prove a great source of ‘eam —- ‘ 
ishington and is reached from Wenatchee wealth to the State. “We will soon be independent of Every Man Should Read This. 
—_—_—_——- of any outside supply of butter and raise our own rs any young man, old or middle aged man 
’ : *” : mm atn2 on suffering from nervous debility, weakne lack 
(He paper mill at La Camas employs sixty bands, | pork,” he said. The Telegraph adds, “This means much ot ehiene Gian Miia Ge mate aeaat arith io thd 
thamonthly pay-roll of over $2,500. It consumes | During the rushing times of a few years ago money I will send him the prescription of a genuine : 
5 ‘ mee “2 ~ " . nae - P a : . Sts : ‘ e 7 - : a certain cure free of cost No humbug. n lecey 
nnually 5,000 cords of fir wood, for which is paid at | went out of this State in a steady stream to pay for tion. Address KE. H. Hungerford, Box A 285 : 
he mill $11,000; 1,800 cords of cottonwood at $3.25 per | articles that can be produced here as well as anywhere Albion, Mich : 

















LIGNITE- and HAY-BURNING STEEL RANGE, ye 


A Six-Hole Steel Range for burning either Lignite, Hay or Straw. if 
Will save its cost inafew months. Perfectly simplein operation. | 

r A 

, SPLENDID I 
ess BAKER! 























Section of Lignite Grate. 








REE ITELTEEET 


Sectional view with Hay-burning 
Baskets in place. 








(20x14 inches. 


Tn 


Cven 
26 inches deep. 


Convertible from Lignite Burner Baskets are removable through 


to Hay Burner in 
Five Minutes. 


top of Range; 


Hold Six Pounds of Hay and 


bura Forty Minutes 








each. 























Can Cook on all Six Holes at Once. E y 
For full particulars and prices address i 
THE ST. PAUL STOVE WORKS, fc 























Office and Salesroom - 5 Lech ed 
Sectional view with Lignite grate in place. 71-73 W. 7th St. r St. Paul, Minn. Hay-Basket. 
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A Good Birometer. 


A plug of tobacco is as good a barometer as any 
one needs, says an exchange. As long as the 
weather is to be fine the tobacco will dry, and if 
there is not too much sugar and licorice in it, 
will crumble like bark. But just before rain the 
tobacco will get damp and flexible, and the moist- 
ure in the air will make it almost clammy. No 
one who chews tobacco need ever be without in- 
formation as to a change in the weather if he 
will only watch his plug. 


The Secret of It. 


A member of a large hardware jobbing house 
in Chicago very recently remarked: “Had I 
enough salesmen to cover the whole of the coun- 
try tributary to this distributing point, I should 
nevertheless continue to keep the firm name 
prominently before the tradein reliable journals. 
[t not only makes the country trade familiar with 
it but it also makes the far-away dealer feel ac- 
qguainted with us to see our name from week to 
week or from month to month in the paper 
he patronizes. Furthermore, it serves as an in- 
troduction to our traveling men and so pavesthe 
way for business with new customers.”’ 


Rest Up Gradually. 

When a man dies from heart failure, after ex- 
cessive exertion, it is because he rests too com- 
pletely after the effort and allows too greata 
rush of blood to the left lung and region of the 
heart. Athletes early learn by experience that 
they must rest up gradually after heavy exertion. 
If a man runs a mile rapidly when overburdened 
with flesh, and then lies or sits down, he experi- 
ences a choking sensation, which sometimes 
leads to rupture of a blood vessel. If, on the 
other hand, he walks around until he cools off a 
little, the unpleasant sensation is not felt at all. 
When aman rushes rapidly to catch a train he 
ought to keep on his feet for a few minutes after 
he is through with the exertion, and if he 
cannot conveniently keep in motion he should 
breathe as freely as possible and be careful to 
keep the whole of his lungs busy for at leasta 
minute. When he does this all risk is averted. 


The Light From a Window. 

That light which passes directly from the win- 
dow to the eye is of no benefit, except as it en- 
ables one to see the outside view. Nearly allthe 
light serves a far more useful purpose. Itenters 
the window and sets in operation on a smaller 
scale the same phenomena that are taking place 
in the street. It is bandied back and forth be- 
tween walls, carpet, furniture and occupants. 
The light that these various surfaces reflect 
gives impressions of form and color by which we 
appreciate objects. By means of it we see our 
friends’ faces, enjoy the pictures, read the book. 
It should be noted that light and color are en- 
tirely subjective. They are effects produced in 
the brain by different kinds of light undulations. 
We perceive the color of the upholstery and car- 
pet because these have the faculty of sorting out 
undulations of special wave lengths and reflecting 
them. We perceive the outline of chair or of 


face partly by change of color, but chiefly bylight 
and shade, the difference in intensity of the un- 
dulations coming from them and from objects be- 
hind them. To make the objects in the room 





distinct the light entering the window must be 
conserved as much as possible. This will be best 
accomplished by banishing all dark materials. 
Heavy hangings absorb light as wellas dirt. Oak 
or enameled furniture reflects the light that black 
walnut or rosewood absorbs, and a light-colored 
wall will do almost as much as a sunny disposi- 
tion to fill a room with sunshine and good cheer. 
— Popular Science Monthly. 


Don't Laugh at Your Dog. 


An extremely human characteristic of our 
canine friends is shown in their susceptibility to 
ridicule. Fairt traces of this quality are to be 
found in monkeys and perhaps in more intelligent 
horses, but nowhere else save in man, and hardly 
there except in the more sensitive natures, do 
we find contempt expressed in laughter of the 
kind which conveys that emotion, so keenly and 
painfully appreciated. With those dogs which 
are endowed with a large human quality, such as 
our various breeds of hounds, it is possible by 
laughing in their faces not only to quell their 
rage, but todrive them toadistance. They seem 
ina way to be put to shame and at the same time 
hopelessly puzzled as to the nature of their pre- 
dicament. In this connection we may note the 
very human feature that after you have cowed a 
dog by insistent laughter you can never hope to 
make friends with him again.— Prof N.S. Shaler, 
in the June Scribner. 


Is Pork Healthy? 

Is pork a healthy diet? This inquiry is now 
being discussed by the swine breeders, cattle 
raisers and mutton growers—the former contend- 
ing vigorously and from a scientific standpoint 
that it is, and the latter two that itis not. The 
Texas Farm Journal heads its article in the af- 
firmative of the contention, and it will maintain 
that the hog is the natural meat for the human 
family, and that he is less amenable to the ac- 
cusation of unhealthiness than any other animal 
used for food. If we appeal to the experience of 
mankind in support of the proposition, abundant 
proof will be found in the armies and navies of 
the world along the lines of the world’s history, 
and if wego to the mercantile and manufacturing 
countries the voice of experience will show that 
no meat is more free from disease germs than 
the salt pork and bacon; but it is on the farmand 
in the rural districts that the most undoubted 
testimony is found, for there it is that the family, 
including the women and children, feed mostly 
on spareribs, backbones, joles, shoulders and 
hams, either green, salt or smoked, and as the 
custom has been going on for thousands of 
years with satisfactory results, the plain, com- 
mon sense, robust country people can never have 
their faith in the healthfulness of the hog shaken. 
Now there isa wide difference between city killed 
and served pork and sausage and the country 
product. The good, pure, country leaf-lard, 
highly seasoned sausages, sugar-cured hams and 
bacon have nothing in them to make people sick, 
and have never yet been produced in sufficiency 
to supply the demand. Compare these pro- 
ducts with the average goods of same class 
sold in the city markets; the country sausage is 
composed of the best lean hog meat raised, with 
some choice pieces of fat, seasoned with pure 
black and cayenne pepper, sage, thyme and other 
delicate seasoning to suit the taste of producer. 
The city article may be composed of a bull or 
cow, poor sheep or other unknown meats, mixed 
with dirty fat and highly seasoned with salt to 
kill the taste and deceive the consumer. For the 
article eight and ten cents is exacted, and it no 
more compares with the sweet, wholesome pro- 
duct of the farm than buzzard to spring chicken. 
The truth is our American hog is disgraced only 
when sold as “‘sausage;”’ otherwise he is the peer 
of any animal as a healthy food for all humanity. 





IF YOU ASK FOR 


information regarding resources and opportu) 
in the greatest State in the Union you will g 
Send a postal card to the BUREAU OF IMMIGRA 
SPOKANE, WASH., and your inquiry will be ; 
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1G FOUR 
EST LINE 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
AND 
i WASHINGTON. | 
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Hi “Finest Trains 
| in America,” 








E. O. McCormick, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traftic M’g’r. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket A 
CINCINNATI. 
Note—Dr.F. H. DeVaux. Sup’t 

State Board of Health, and 
U.S. Surgeon, is at the head 
of the Institution. 


Double Chloride of Gold Remedy. 
The Keeley Institute, 


FOR THE CURE OF THE 
Liquor, Opium and Tobacco Habits, also Neurasthenis 


CHAS. E. HEIDE! 
Sec. & Treas. 


The only branch of the Dwight, Ils. Institute in N. Dak 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. 





YPOKANE CHRONICLE. 


\ Subscribe for the DAILY or WEEKLY CHRONIC! 
if you desire reliable information about the ag 
cultural or mining resources of Washington or t 
Northwest. Price of Daily, $6.00 per year. Price 
Weekly, $1.00 per year. CHRONICLE PUBLISHING Co 

Spokane, Wa 
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month, They came nosis 4, contain no poison and never 
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: ? 75 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carri 
8 . complete with plated steel wheels, axie, 
E Springs, and onepiece steam bent handle. Made of best mate- 


rial,finely finished, reliable.and gu@ranteed for 3 years. Shipped 
. on 10days’trial, FREIGHT PAID; n0 money requiredin 





3 - advance. 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 
s concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
& Us : furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 
= fy ruarantee tobe as represented, sold at the lowest factory 

Y A Ly prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FREE illustrated 


ne of latest designs and styles published. 


OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Minneapolis and St. Paul to these Cities. 
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TACOMA. 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Mannufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 


Manufacturing Sites. 


The Tacoma Land Company offers special inducements to manufacturers. It has 200 acres 
level, cleared, unplatted land within the city limits and on the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
with side-track accommodation. This land is reserved for manufacturing purposes and will be 
divided as required. 


Warehouse Sites on Commercial Dock, North of 15th St. 


This property will be leased at a reasonable rental on long time to parties wishing to engage in 
warehousing and shipping business. Side-track facilities will be furnished. 





| 








For farther information address 


The Tacoma Land Company, 


N. P. Headquarters Building, TACOMA, WASH. 











WAUKESHA-LITHIA SPRING COMPANY. 





alin WAUKESHA, WIS., Uz. Ss. A. 
“a e te A. REEVES JACESON, A. M.,M. D., 
e {t \e President and Professor of Gynecology in the College of Physicians and Surgeons; President Association of A. A. Sur- 
p ) geons of the U. S.; Ex-President American Gynecological Society; Fellow British Gyneological Society, etc. 
j \ 


| Y “There is no spring in France, Germany or Switzerland that surpasses in remedial value the 


Waukesha-Lithia Spring in our own country at Waukesha, Wisconsin.” 
A. REEVES JACKSON, A. M., M. D. 
FROM HENRY M. LYMAN, A. M., M. D., 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, Rush Medical College; Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases, Chicago Poli- 
clinic; Attending Physician Presbyterian Hospital; Author of “A Textbook of Medicine,” “Insomniaand other Disorders of Sleep,” etc. 


“T take pleasure in testifying to the remarkable diuretic and alterative qualities of the Waukesha-Lithia Spring water. 
The chemical analysis indicates an unusual wealth of alkaline and magnesian salts that are especially efficient in the work 
of stimulating the action of the liver and kidneys. The lithia salt which it contains increases this depurative action, and 


also renders the water particularly valuable in the treatment of chronic rheumatic, gout and lithaemic cases.” 
HENRY M. LYMAN, M.D. 


For sale by MICHAUD BROS., St. PAUL; WEINHOLD DRUG CO., MINNEAPOLIS, and all druggists. = 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS, — 
| The “Carlsbad of America.” 


Situated in the heart of the Ozark Mountains. Population 15,000. Has larger and better hotel facilities than 
any city of 100,000 population in America. Has‘six public schools and sixteen churches. Has a hotel capacity for 
10,000 guests and entertains over 50,000 visitors annually. Has seventy-two hot springs that flow over 500,000 
gallons daily. Has nineteen bath houses with a daily bathing capacity of 12,000. Other noted mineral springs are 
located in the immediate neighborhood. Hot Springs has a good free library, an opera house, and there are beauti- 
ful and picturesque rides and drives leading in all directions from the city. It is the best place in the South for 
residents of the North to buy a winter home. Real estate is cheap and the climate is unexcelled. 

For further information address the Chamber of Commerce, or the Business Men’s Club, Hot Springs, Ark. 
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NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


Saint PAut, 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Srstey St., Cor. SrxtTs. 


The Grescent Creamery Co., 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 
Mauufacturers of the celebrated 


CRESCENT CREAMERY BRAND OF 


BUTTER and CHEESE, 


And Jobbers of 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Poultry, 
Cream, Milk and Buttermilk. 


Super'er Cold Storage, Located on Railroad Sidetrack, 


ERIESSON, BRADY & CO., 


Distillers Agents 


AND 


Wholesale ilquor Dealers. 


M. ERIESSON, F.G. BRaDy, 


F. J. HUBER, JuLIvs KESSLER. 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 


412-50 East 7th St., 


hk. ©. BROWN, 
Vice Pres. 


J. WHARRY, 


H.D. MATHEWS, 
P . secretary. 


Pres. & Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


108 East Fourth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouses at 


St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolisand Minnesota Transfer 


WILLARD 8. DENNIS, 
Importer & Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


Wholesale Dept.: 326 Jackson Street. 
Branches: Globe Building and Ryan Hotel. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 





Manufacturers of FINE CARRIAGES, TRAPS and 
PORTLAND CUTTERS. Fine Concords a specialty. 
For terms 
A. C. THOMSON, General Agent, 
50 FE. 8d Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


and prices address 


Soo & Sound right, but they don’t look right for 
SIOUX CITY through which THE WORTH- 
Sue WESTERN LINE runs Superb Pullman Sleep- 


ers between Minneapolis, St. Paul and Omaha 








St. Paul Advertisements. 








OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coal. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Docks: Duluth, West Superior, Ashland. 
General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., 
Coal Shippers. 


or, Woman, 


Wharves: } Duluth, Wsst Su me 


@reen Bay, 
General Office, Endicott Bld’g, St. PAUL, MINN. 








H. M. SMYTH PRINTING CO., 


Kailroad and Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers and Map Publishers. 


316-318 Robert Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 





ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Write for prices and designs of Columns, 


Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Nos. 211 & 212 Manhattan Building. 





T. L. BLOOD & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


a Ne ge 


And PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





CRANE & ORDWAY CO., 
ST. PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS. DULUTH 
Manufacturers IRON PIPE anp FITTINGS. 


Plumbers’, Steam Fitters’, Engineers’ Supplies. 
Pumps, Well Machinery, Belting and Hose, etc. 





PAR WELL, OZMUN, EIRKE &CO., 
Importers and Wholesale 
Hardware Jobbers 


Complete lines of Cutlery, Sporting Goods, Butchers’ 
Tools and Supplies. Send for catalogues. 
213, 215, 217, 219, 221 & 223 East 3p St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., Sr. Paut, MInn 

Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mailorexpress attended to promptly. Write for terms 





- BUY THE O- 
LIGHT RUNNING 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 
for our prize game, “‘ Blind Luck,”’ and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 





The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 
ORANCE, MASS. 


a 
eO?8 UNION SQUA BY RAM 
cf 6 Ns ATL : 
iLL. 2 ston NT ena aa, cau * 


ious” FOR SALE BY Auuss.1* 
W.F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., st. Paul, Minn. 





Solid Comfort. 
Reasonable Expense. 


THE POPULAR PETELER 


Hot Air or Hot Water. 


Hundreds in successful operation in the Northwest. 


PETELER FURNACE CoO., 


BOX 601, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Works: 30th Avenue S. E., Interurban Line. 
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THJUGHT HE WAS BURIED ALIVE. 





n a grove of oak trees, neara road that passes 
rough the Tiger Hills in Manitoba, there is 
old earth cave or dug-out where some enter- 
ising settler had his temporary abode while 
rforming his homestead duties, on a much 
oken quarter-section. The entrance is not on 

e side next the road and so is not easily seen, 

nd many think that the mound isa grave, to 

hich it bears some resemblance. Last winter 
somewhat thirsty Scotchman was so delighted 
vith the election of Joe Martin that he remained 

1 town drinking the health of the successful 

indidate ‘‘until he had injured his own.” On 

is way home—the sleigh not being provided 
vith a box—the enthusiastic Liberal fell fast 
sleep and accidentally rolled off in the snow, 
aking the fur robe that covered his feet with 
him. As the snow was quite soft the man did 
not immediately awake, and the driver, uncon- 
scious that he had lost a passenger, went on. 
The Scotchman soon discovered that he was off 
the sleigh and called loudly, but the teamster 
had his coat collar up over his ears and did not 
hear. The unfortunate derelict was in no condi- 
tion for walking and there was no house near, so 
he stood some chance of freezing to death and 
commenced to look around for shelter. Either 
by accident or by the instinct that sometimes 
seems to guide a tipsy man, or, perhaps, having 
some vague remembrance of the situation of the 
underground apartment, he stumbled into the 
den, drawing the robe after him. Finding it 
quite warm in there he closed the rude door, 
wrapped the rug around his feet and legs, but- 
toned his fur coat, and taking a generous draw 
from the bottle, which he still carried in his 
pocket, he went to sleep. In meantime the fall- 
ing snow, moving beforea light wind, had drifted 
into the passage that led to the door, shutting 
out every ray of light and giving a general 
smoothness to the landscape. When the aston- 
ished man awoke late in the morning he could 
not tell where he was in the utter darkness, He 
had no recollection of the events of the previous 
evening, and on reaching out his hands he found 
earthen walls on every side and thought that he 
must have been buried alive. The more he 
thought of the situation the more terrified 
and horror stricken did he become. Just then 
he thought he heard the faint sound of horse 
bells and believed that it would be a good time 
to halloo. 

A Canadian and a Frenchman from the adjoin- 
ing settlement were on their way to the hills for 
firewood, and as the road passes quite near the 
old earth cave, the men were startled and aston- 
ished to hear strange cries of distress coming 
from under ground. They stopped the horses 
and looked in every direction, but no human 
being could be seen. Still the noise continued. 

‘“‘Where in thunder are you!” exclaimed the 
Canadian. 

“*T dinna ken, but I am buried alive any way,” 
were the sounds that came from below. 

‘There is one old grave there!” ezclaimed the 
Frenchman, ‘‘but how the ded man came alive 
now I do not know. Very strange.” 

‘“‘Are you a ghost ?”’ shouted the Canadian. 

‘“‘No,” said the man in the hole, “but I soon 
will be if you do not dig me out.” 

‘How did you get in there?” shouted the 
Canadian. 

“T dinna ken,” replied the voice from below, 
“but Iam mair concerned how I am to get out 
than about how I got in.” 

‘*Are you one evil spirit ?” inquired the super- 
stitious Frenchman. 

“No, lama guid Presbyterian and am in favor 
of national schools, the election of Joe Martin 
and the downfall of popery,” replied the voice 
from below—the nationality of the Frenchman 








having been discovered by the Scot, who was 
determined to stick to his principles. 

‘*Well, you be in purgatory just now, old man,”’ 
replied the Frenchman. 

‘*There’s na such place,” said the persistent 
Scotchman. 

‘‘Have you anything to eat down there?” in- 
quired the amused Canadian, who guessed that 
the man had fallen into a hole and been snowed 
over. 

“‘No,” replied the Scotchman, “but I ha’ a 
bottle o’ guid whiskey.” 

At this the Freuchman pricked up his earsand 
commenced totramp around. The passage lead- 
ing to the entrance was discovered, the snow 
kicked away, and the door pushed in. The 
Scotchman came out on all fours and exclaimed, 
‘**How the diel got lin therel’”’ The little French- 
man broughtoutthe bottleandtherug. All had 
a dram and the liberated supporter of national 
schools was taken home on the sleigh.—-Pilot 
Mound ( Man.) Sentinel. ; 

° 


THE WORLD MOVES. 


Referring to articles published elsewhere in 
this issue we beg to say that there is nothing 
to prevent our friend, Mr.Gatinby,or E. R. P., 
from adopting the sickle and flail on hisown farm. 
He could not compete with his fellow farmers, it 
is true, but he would enjoy ‘the privilege of re- 
maining in the rut of fifty yearsago. There is 
no law to prevent all of our Northwestern farmers 
from using the sickle and the flail, but they 
could not thus meet the competition of Russia, 
India and the rest of the world. We sometimes 
do not realize what an insignificant part we play 
in this great world. We can stop, but the world 
moves on. Brain is developing all about us. 
Shall we hesitate to advance with our competi- 
tors? The man who advances is the one who is 
able most quickly to adapt his methods to ac- 
tual conditions. It may be that circumstances 
are such that for the present we cannot do so. 
But the cow chewing her cud in the shady pas- 
ture is more content than is man; yet what man 
desires to change himself into a cud-chewing 
cow? After all it isnot what we have, but what 
we want and cannot get, that makes us suffer. It 
is not the threshing machine that makes the 
trouble, it is the 1850 spirit of happy-go-easy, 
much muscle and little thought,—much brawn 
and comparatively little science,—which is trying 
to impede the spirit of 1900, when the farmer will 
do his work with science applied to every branch 
of agriculture, for the conditions are ever rest- 
less, ever changing, ever marching on with a 
sweeping, irresistible tide of progress, and one 
might as well throw himself into the meshes of 
some gigantic machine and seek to stop its pon- 
derous motion, as to shut his eyes to-day to the 
inevitable progress of civilization. That we are 
happier or less happy than fifty years ago is not 
a reasonable question for practical men to discuss. 
The higher the civilization, the higher the de- 
velopment of our brains, the more sensitive we 
become to happiness and suffering. If we are 
not happier, it is because we do not get into har- 
mony with our age and conditions.— Northwestern 
Agriculturist. 











- ¢ 

ON THE CHU.—The Chinese have a remarkable 
superstition about the Chu River, which is the 
local name on the border for the Chiating. A 
considerable trade in drugs is borne along this 
river, for which a special class of boats, com- 
posed of very light boards, fastened with wooden 
nails, is built. The natives say that the mag- 
netic attraction of the bed of the river is so 
strong that were ordinary boats used the iron 
nails would be pulledout. Along theriver banks 
iron is mined in primitive fashion, and from 
geological evidence it is believed that the ore is 
very rich. 





WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL LINES. 


Every Day in the Week. 
Every Week in the Month. 
Every Month in the Year. 
All the Year Around. | 


Double Daily Train Service | 


BETWEEN 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
AND 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
AND 


All points in Eastern, Western, Northern 
and Central Wisconsin. 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time 
tables and full information, apply to agents of 
these lines, or agents of any railway in the 


United States or Canadian Provinces. 





JAS. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agt., 





MILWAUKER, WIs. 





The Wise Traveler 
In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 


That affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 
ties—The Milwaukee.” 


That traverses a delightful and pleturesque portion 
of the country—“The Milwaukee.” 


That has—and merits—the reputation of strength and 
reliability—‘*The Milwaukee.” 


That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 
approval—“The Milwaukee.” 


That has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 
train service—The Milwaukee.” 


That regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 
its patrons—“The Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes the latest private compartment cars 
and latest library-buffet-smoking cars—‘'The 
Milwaukee.” 

That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 


—"The Milwaukee.” 


That has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
lamp—The Milwaukee.” 


“The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more, 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec 
tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 
ments. 

The immortal Lincoln said: “Follow the people and 
you cannot be far from right.’ The People use “The 


Milwaukee.” 
J.T. CONLEY, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn 


NorTe.—Five trains daily from Twin Cities to Chi- 
cago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 


























, ‘This box contains assorted Cut Flowers 
specially arranged for out of-town trade 





LLonis3 s 
For $1 cash with order. 


L. L. MAY & Co., Florists, St Paul, 
Minn 


Aamints tas ft mae . . - 











Read what this box contains: 2 yellow rose... 1 light 
pink rose, 1 dark velvety red, 1 cream white rose, 
4 Roman hyacinths, 4 carnations, 2 mignonette, 3 
tulips, smilax. The contents of this box at regular 
prices will amount to. We will, however, upon the 
receipt of $1.25, express prepaid, to any address. 

L.L. MAY & CO., Florists, 5 W. 3d St. 





A Great Is the Stone Arch Viaduct across the Mis- 

. _Sissippi at Minneapolis and THE WORTH- 
Bridge WESTERN LIWE runs 16 First Class Fast Ex- 
press Trains across this bridge every day to Chicago, 
Duluth, Omaha, Kansas City. 
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that’s financiering. Fifty cents paid out for adver- 
tisements, and $& or # taken in for car fares to swell 
the annual dividends of the boss’s company.” 





EXCURSION TICKET FOR THE CORPSE. 

While an excursion train to Alabama was waiting at 
the depot a negro appeared at the ticket window and 
yurchbased a ticket for himself. Then he said to the 
ticket agent 


Boss, | want "nuder round trip ‘'scursion ticket for 
a cor ps 

rhe agent opened his eyes in astonishment. An ex- 
cursion ticket for a corpse was something new to him. 

The negro explained: “You see, boss, my brudder 
died yesterday, and I want to take de corpse down to 
Montgomery and let the family view the ’mains, and 
den bring ‘em back to Birmingham and bury him. Dis 
willbe a heap cheaper den fer de family to come up 
here.’ Marietta (Ga.) Journal 


Ww 
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DIDN'T FIND HIM 

In the headquarters building, at the Soldiers’ Home, 
Minnehaha Park, Sunday afternoon, four dejected 
and forlorn maidens stood at the piano fora full half 
hour and shrieked, “Oh, Where Is My Wandering Boy 
ro-night The white-haired veteran in charge of the 
room paced up and down nervously, and finally in- 
uired brusquely,during a lull in the shrieks. “Well, 
have you found that wandering boy yet?” The maid- 
ens took the hintand went out into the park to find 
him. At sundown, however, | neticed the same femi- 
nine quartet getting aboard a street car in a crest- 
fallen way, minus any wandering boy. They had been 
unable to “catch on; which illustrates the wisdom of 
the statesman’s axiom: “Don't go duck-hunting with 


a brass band.”’—Minneapolix Spectate 





A TRUE HELPMATE, 

Wife I have made two hundred dollars this after- 
noon 

Husband Phew!” 

You paid only three hundred for that old piano, 
didn’t you 

Yes 

Well, I have sold it for five hundred.’ 

My! my! Whatare you going to do with the money?” 

There isn't any money.” 

Eh 

‘IT sold it toa dealer. Hegives me a new piano fora 
thousand dollars and allows me five hundred for the 
old one If you'd stay at home and let me go to your 
fice and attend to your business, you'd soon be rich. 
Just think! Two hundred dollars a day is seventy- 


three thousand a year New York Weekly 








AT POLICE HFADQUARTERS. 

(Queer incidents happen at times in and about police 
headquarters. The other day the telephone rang 
violently and an officer sprang to the instrument in 
hot haste. There was murder in that ring. 

Send an officer to my place at once,” exclaimed an 
igitated female voice. 

What do you want; what has happened ?” 

\ thief has stolen my—my—chem—chemise from 
the line, and I want him arrested.” 

Come down and swear out a warrant for him to- 
morrow.’ 

That's what you always say. You make me sick.” 

lL hope not seriously, ma’am 

sir 

I said don't take your loss too seriously, ma’am;” 
but the conversation ceased with a snap before any- 
thing further could be said. 

A woman with sorrow painted an inch deep on her 
face entered Supt. Smith's office the other day. “lI 
come to ask your advice,” she remarked in a voice full 
of tears 

What is it, my good woman?” asked the chief, like a 
benign providence. 

“My neighbor has taken my chicken coop and put it 
in her yard 

Is it there now 

Yes.’ 

Go and carry it back into your own yard.” 

Her clouded countenance cleared into an expression 
of gratitude and relief as she replied, “1 never thought 
of that.” 

A German, with his head in a sling, appeared hefore 
the superintendent a short time ago. 

‘A fellow fite mit me last nacht. He hit me by the 
ead and I falldown. I vant him arrested.” 

“Who was he?” 

“IT don't know. It vas dark. Vill you send an officer 
und arrest him?” : 

‘Can you describe him?” 

“No: it vas dark.” 

Yes, I'll send an officer, andif he sees him he will 
arrest him.” 

“All right, das goot. Tank you. Have him arrested 
rite avay, he hurt me,’ and the complainant went his 
way with a smile on his face.”—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 


$10." FOR 92. F 


CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT 
and send it to us with vour name 
and address and we will send \ou 
by express, C.O. D.a box ofour 
Very Finest Cigars, retail price 
$5.00, and this beanitfal 14 harat 
Gold Finished Wateh for only 
$2.98. We send the watch and box 
f cigars together. You examin 
them at the express office s 
satisfactory pay the express agert 
vr Special Extraordinary P 
$2.98, and they are yours. e 
watch is beautifully engraved and 
s equalin appearance to a $25.00 
nid filled watch and a perfect time 
kee per. We make this extraordinary 
off.r to introduce this special brand 
of cigars and only one watchand one 
of cigars will be sold to each 
person at this price. Write to-day 


THE NATIONAL MFC. 
\% & IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn ns —_— tl. 
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A fine 14k gold pla 
cns® ted watch to every 
f reader of this paper 


oR cut this out and send it to us with 
5°" your full name and address, and we 
¢§ willsend you one of these elegant, 
richly jeweled, gold tinished watches 
by express for examination, and if 
you think it is equal in appearance to 
any $25 ry ld watch pay our sample 
price, $3.50, and itis yours. We send 
with the wali h our guarantee that 
A vou can return it at any time within 
one year if not satisfactory, and if 
you sell or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shall - out peg vles 
for 60 davs only. Addre 

THE NATIONAL mM F'C 

& IMPORTIN o.. 

ait Saves St., thicags til. 








CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
tWIF IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
Sod finely tinished, nickel plated, 47 ed to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self&Threading Cylin 
4 der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’ s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now {nuse, World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach 
ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s protits 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World's Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. GHICAGO, ILL, 


For Beautifving the Complexion. 
atemoves all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remove 


‘7 all blemishes, and permanently ey Ft the —_ 
plozion to its original freshness. For sale at fi Auber 









cae postpaid on receipt of 50c. 
alViINa ICHTHYOL Soap! Prof, | 
20 Cents a Ca 








WEAK=MAN #2: 


I will send FREE to any man the prescription, 
with full particulars,of a new and positive remedy. 
A sure cure for all weakness in youug or old men. 
Cures Lost Mandood,Nervous Weakness,Im- 
potdney in 15 days; disease never returns. Will 
also furnish remedies if desired. Correspondence 
srivate. Address T. C. = News Dealer 

x B. 474,Marshall, M ‘ 









OPI MORPHINE HABIT 


PAINLESSLY & PERMANENTLY CURED 


DES. B.COLLING opie antiote 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE REMEDY 


Discovered in 1868. “THERIAKI” Book Free. 
Office 27, 78 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, LJ 
0. Drawer 


| i LE ELECTROBOLE 


ay ng k relief, cures in a 

low days. Never returns. No 

purge, no salve, no suppository, no —— ee y. For 
oie Py dru ioe: SN Addre 

"Ee Box 3200, New York City, N. Y. 











j Celebrated Female 
a never fail. 


safe and ome pa ap paw gh as 
— 


Pals), 
ar Bay. Boston 








NEW EYE’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 
ABSURKBED., Our home 
treatment CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when alt 


others fail. ‘Hundreds convinced. Fomphie t free, 
No Kisk. Address THE EYE, Giens Falis, N. Y. 











Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor, Catalogue free: 
T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago, lL. 











WOMEN oven iivayerure seateuen 00 


Btevens & Gustavus, cole U. 8. Agents, 125 State St, Chicago, Lil, 
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CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


.r, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 


Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, O. 


Sligo Rolling Mills, PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stuy Bolt Tron. 
Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled 
= “CROWN” Stay, Boltand Bar Iron. “TYRONE” 
\3 of Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate und ANGLE IRON. 
Quality our specialty. 








Homogeneous Boiler Plates and Soft Sheet Steel. 


Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 
machinery. 
Send for Price List 


326-328 Endicott Building, St. Paun, MInn, 


Cc. MCNAIR 


Nurthwestern Agent, ° . " 


THE J ANNEY COUPLER ~ 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








The Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt, 


Made of Soft Steel with Cold Pressed Threads. 










Fifty to Sixty per cent 
Stronger than Iron Bolts 
with Cut Threads. 

The “‘Ideal’’ Recessed Nut. 











ens a FeTAls 
RACK WORK | 
E|FROGS,SWITCHES, 
B) CROSSINGS CURVES 
RAIL SEAIRS 


7 wen taocS Se manur®E" FREDGWEIRS F 


IMPROVED RiciDg SPRING FROGS. CROSSINGS E 
SINGLE. THREE THROW SPLIT SWITCHES, 
\einciNniat.o/ 10) FIXED& AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS, STEELE 
DE iN) Dié FORMED RAIL BRACES, SWITCH FIXTURES.ETCA 


The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. BUREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


INSTRUCTION of Rails,. Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYSIS of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction 
weet, BuIL-ADE THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PITTsBURG; No. 328 Chestnut 
Street iILADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadway, NEw YORK. 
_ RoBert W. Hunt, M. Am. Soc. 0. E., M.Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. Su 
OuN J.CONE, ‘Engincerot Te sts; ‘A.W. FIERO, » *g Engin’ r; G.W.G. FERRIS, OC. E.; 
Vu. P.Gronav,C.E.; D. W. Mc Nav GHER, OC. ~hethee »stern Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines. 








. Troy Steel and Tron Co 
AMES CO. HALLSTED.C. E.; 














Mr. Bookkeeper 


WESTERN BANK NOTE Co., wi gieaiom 
New Fire Proof agers CHICAGO, Siente whee the Cenipeemenrad’ Te 
BONDS, popsecrsrertage re, Be ae o peta b.. aanen 
* STOCKS, TICKETS, eoevenseee aoredit snai s ys — ous 
ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS PAY CHECKS, a 
and General Stationery. {Securities engraved by Write for Pamphlet, 








company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock ow Age FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicago. 


brand | 


ASHTON 
Pop Safety 


VALVES. 


MEDAL 


AND 


Highest Awards 


AT 


World’s Fair. 


Twenty Years’ 
Continued Success. 


TheAshton Valve Co 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK. 





CHICAGO. 





PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties i in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


National Tube Works Co., 


(WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESPORT.) 
Manufacturers of 


Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 


Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and Steam Fitting Supplies. 
Cor. Clinton & Fulton Sts , CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cuas. A. LAMB, Local Manager 


THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successor to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 
Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 


——_ 230 Randolph St., ' CHICAGO 


ACTORY: Grand Ave., Oor. Rockwell St., 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Blue Process Paper. 


211 & 213 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, i tills On Locomotive Driving Whe:|s 
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seni 0 ancy, BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates, Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangea))|e, 
COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 

Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco- 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 








GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, Ww. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOUs: 
President. Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manager. 


Leas VW ie aN GS ELOUSE 6 ALR BSRABSE Co., 
WILMEPR.DING, PA., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brak« 

The yt py has proved iteelf to be the ~~ Y~ eT a one ante brake qeewe. Its ya ay is INSTANTANEOUS; it = be operated from any car in train 
desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or ail, it applies automatically. GUARANTEE is given customers against LOss from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus 0 
them. FOLL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON RPPLicaTion. ° 1 a 

The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form practic 
ally one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price. The saving ir accidents, fiat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect safety, w. 
popay the cost of its application within a very short time. 

The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 326,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,Uuu freight cars, which is about 23 per cent 
of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate trafic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 
by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIEEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP PROG 
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CLAMP 3”x1%%” 











Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. oller Rail Benders. Crossings 
Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 


IMPORTANT TO 


-<GALBNA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


WILLIAM C. BAKER, s alena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standar 
nee Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics | tstrstng deo merce.” 


7 ? SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
ES BARES BESSES OB, of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 


P P ,, ? below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. SIBLEY’S ‘cdehust wenthan, aha tha eb oft? 
able to the hottest climates. 


SEERA SO LD LS ' In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
\. po bozes,except when these are caused by mechanical 


The adoption of Galena Oils as standard ratlway lubri- 


THE 
FIRE PROOF BAKBR CAR HEATER J , 32x perecttbriction inured, an guaran | Site Sata rine cabs ete 


a 








iD ; th t; . is idence of their 
: SPB ck ype i | a ear eat 
. y . Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continucu’ 
Six Other Different Styles. In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- | lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pac: ‘ic 
ences furnished upon application. ee eS See eee ie aioe 
_| §@Makeexclusive specialty of Valve and Signal | sbility to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch #s 
3 th ti free from th iis are not 
Oils for railroad use. affected by dust and sand as are other ~ see - 
e have in connection our business, an 
ized hanical experts departm posed of sk'!!- 
CHICAGO VARNISH ¢0.,| sts wens, sae 
*9 J Cc SIBLEY Pres’ t SS ages aa to our patrons frve 
alee rm ; Wi furnish trons Sibley’s Perfection Va've 
Manufacturers of FRANKLIN, PA. | oi, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 
Railway, Carriage GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
: , President, 
and Architectural| MURPHY VARNISH CO., eae FRANKLIN, PA 
Chicago Branch Office: 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. NEWARK, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, | __ Saas Sas, 558 eee 
ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. Crows From point to point by shortest distance 
‘ ‘AQ 1h r , C when they fly from Minneapoiis and 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. Send for our primer. It will give you valuable Fly Paul te Chicago they follow THE WORT" 








PHILADELPHIA. information on the subject of varnish. WESTERN LINE. 
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i Richardson’s Patent Encased Locomotive Valve. 


Compact and Durable. 


The Valve and Muffier have been adopted by many of the largest railroads and are 
giving waties satisfaction. 


Made in the following sizes: 2% inch, 2% inch, 3 inch. 
Sample Valve and Mufiler will be sent on trial, subject to approval. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY VALVE CO., 


SOLE OWNERS AND PROPRIETOBS. 
SALESROOMS : WORKS: 


111 LIBERTY StT., NEW YORK. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, .” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. F. E. RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 





MERCHANT IRON. General Forgings. 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, 
Plain or Upset Ends. All sizes. 
Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Thebrownbonnell frontom aly, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





ROLLING MILLS 
YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 


2O5.PHENIX BUILDING 
CHAS. H. HAWKINS 


GUCAGH, AGENT 
Chicago Railway Appliance Co. 
The Chicago STEEL Coupler 


W. A. STEVENS, General Agent, 
360 “The Rookery,” - - CHICAGO, ILL 











Cuas. A. Oris, THos. JopLine, J. K. Boz, Managing Directors. 


Ihe OD LS SLE, Co., Limited, 
Manufaoturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings 
, OHIO. 








POR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 








AN ACRE OF FIR TIMBER.—F. I. Mead, of Ta 
coma, has been down in Chehalis County, and re- 
ports measuring an acre in wrich were fourteen 
fir trees, the smallest one of which was six feet 
in diameter, and the largest ten feet. The av- 
erage distance to the first limbs is 150 feet. One 
tree, which was lying down, is 300 feet long and 
175 feet to the first limb. 





To DISCOURAGE FLIES.—Here is a simple 
remedy for fly time which is now upon us. It is 
said that one of the simplest ways of getting rid 
of flies is to sponge the window sills with strong 
carbolic acid applied when the sun is shining on 
the windows and the flies are most numerous 
about it. The flies die in a very short time and 
can be swept up and the window washed to pre- 
ventany disastrous consequences to the children. 





NOVEL TOWELS. — One of the strangest mineral 
substances, by the way, is asbestos. It is a form 
of horn-blende rock, which has a fibrous consist- 
ency, so that the material may actually be woven. 
Towels are made of itnowadays. They are quite 
economical, for when they are dirty it is only 
necessary to throw them into the fire, and on be- 
ing withdrawn from the flames a few minutes 
later, they are as good as new and quite clean. 
The stuff is used for paper stock, fireproof paints 
for stage scenery, and gloves for handling red-hot 
iron. It was well known to the ancients, who 
employed it for napkins and lampwicks, and also 
for wrapping bodies that were burned, to keep 
the ashes from being lost.— Boston Transcript. 





GLASS BrIcKS.—In Switzerland there is made 
a glass brick, or a brown building block, formed 
flask-shape, with a short neck at each end and 
measuring eight inches in length, six in width, 
and two and a half inches in depth. Running 
through the center is anair chamber. The edges 
of the brick are covered, recessed or ribbed and 
grooved to receive, when laid, a suitable cement 
of plastic material, of such character that after 
it has hardened it will constitute a suitable frame 
or setting to keep the entire mass, roof or wall 
solidly together. The forms of molds, says an 
exchange, are pleasing to the eye, the line of 
ridges being clear and smooth, and of sufficient 
thickness or strength to stand a pressure of 150 
to 200 pounds to the square foot. 





ICELANDIC SHOES.—The Icelanders, in Mani- 
toba, have a most economical way of providing a 
substitute for shoes. Hides are of little value in 
this country, and when an animal is killed the 
Icelander removes from the skin all the flesh and 
fat, and then cure or dress the hide by soaking 
in astrong decoction of salt and water in which a 
quantity of alum has been dissolved. The skin 
is then properly dressed. and when the shoes are 
required, portions are cut out toa proper shape, 
and when in a wet condition are stretched on 
wooden lasts of the size required and secured by 
a few tacks. When the skin has become dry the 
last is removed and a tongue is sewed in after the 
manner of a moccasin. If tobe worn in winter a 
legging is added to keep out the snow. Some- 
times the hair is shaved off and sometimes it is 
left on in the inside to increase the warmth. 
These home-made shoes have been found quite 
serviceable in dry or frosty weather,and are worn 
both insummer and winter.—Pilot Mound Sentinel. 
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brate the fact that a Pennsylvania eagle that carried 
off a bottle of hair restorer turned out to bea bald CARLETON COLLEGE 
eagle . 






































































Young Mistress Patrick, you haven’t given fresh 
water to the cofGsh Northfield, Minn. 
Patriek No, miss; they ain't drunk wot they had 
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PERMANENTLY CURED 


OR NO PAY. 


We refer to 2,500 Patients. 
No Surgical Operation, No Pain, 
No Detention from Business. 
Written guarantee to absolutely 
CURE all kinds of RUPTURE of 
either sex without use of knife or 


syringe, no matter of how long 
2,000 to get his job, and now he can’t get standing. 


t for less than $100,000 Examination free. Send for Circulars. 
I wonder if it is really true that fish BLACKBURN TRUSS COMPANY, 


is a brain food? Well ['m sure they | Rooms 130, 131 Germania Life Building, 
have some effect, forevery time my hus- ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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seems teo dizzy to stand up 
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ST LOUIS 
HOT SPRINGS 
OF 11 O7-\ ETO) 
KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW-RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
A.B.CUTTS 


ACTG. GEN. T. & P. AGT 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ARMS 
OR 
ARMERS 


‘ The country can never be any larger unless an 
earthquake lifts up the bottom of the sea. 

% There is no more land in the United States than 
when Columbus discovered it, except a little made 
ground at the mouths of the rivers. 
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NVESTORS. 





‘ Our population is increasing very fast and the 
hunger for land will become greater every year. 


‘< Land is increasing in value every day. In time it 


will be as high priced as it isin England. 
* Land is the basis of all wealth. 


It cannot be stolen. 


It cannot run away. 


< It cannot burn up. 


I It produces the food of man and animals. 


‘ It is the safest investment on earth. 


I It can still be had in the Northwest at very rea- 


sonable prices. 

< It can still be homesteaded in some parts of the 
Northwest. 

1 It is the only cheap or free land of any agricultu- 
ral value remaining untaken in the United States. 


4% In the Devils Lake and Turtle Mountain districts 
of North: Dakota free farms produced in 1891 and 1892 
from 20 to 40 bushels of wheat to the acre. 


‘* In the Red River Valley returns often pay for im- 
proved farms from a share of a single season’s crop. 

‘< Land on the crop share plan can still be had. 

< Why do men live on high priced rented land back 
East, which they can never own, often paying for 
fertilizers per acre more than virgin soil can be 
bought for in the West? 

< Fine ranges invite the attention of stock raisers 
in Montana, 

3 Minnesota, Montana, Idahoand Washington con- 
tain the only forests of valuable timber remaining in 
the republic. 

I The Northwest inviteseverybody. There is a good 
deal of everything to be found there. 

I The new transcontinental line of the Great North- 
ein gives transportation facilities to large areas of 
new farming, grazing lumbering and mining country. 


< For publications and information about rates, 
routes, localities, ete., in the Northwest, address 
F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large quantity of highly productive 
AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
as follows: 

In Minnesota, - o 

In North Dakota, . ° “ 

In Montana, - - o “ 

In Northern Idaho, - - “ 

In Washington and Oregon, - - “ 


AGGREGATING OVER 


36,G00,COO Acres. 


CEmAr FABRDAING LANDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiely FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


These Lands are sold on five years’ time, if desired, with interest at 7 per cent. 


When lands situated in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
one-sixth is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 
7 per cent. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
Eastern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

WM. WAUGH, Gen’! Land Ag’t, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth 
cash is required at time of purchase. At the end of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One-fifth of the principal‘and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 
next four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western 
Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 
PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’l Land Ag’t, TACOMA, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold for cash or by special agreement. 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS In addition to the millions of acres of low-priced 

¢ lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., 

ON EASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNMENT LANDs, ing in alternate sections with the 

railroad lands open for entry, FREE OF COST, TO SETTLERS, UNDER THE HOMESTEAD AND OTHER 
8. 


la 

LAND LAW 

DO THIS ! sectional land maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 
AND GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free toall applicants the following ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS, 
CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS, and describing Minnesota, Korth Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon, They describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the 
mineral districts and timber sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced rail- 
road lands for sale, and the natural advantages which the six gveat Northwestern States. traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the United States land 
laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
emigrant movabies. The publications are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacifio 
Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The reading matter describes the country, climate 
soil and productions, the agricultural, timber and mineral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 
population and wealth, the educational facilities and the advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 
cess in diversified farming. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It con- 
tains descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 
passed agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing 
the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive 
matter relating to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agri- 
cultural lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccu- 
pied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Centraland Western Wash- 
ington, including the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, 
mineral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys 
in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, 
forests, and agricultural sections. 
g@ When writing for publications, include the names and ad¢resses of «cquai .tances, and copies will be sent 
to them also. 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


FREE. tive matter, and are mailed free of charge to all applicants. 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, 


Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 
6,800,000 Acres 
17,450,000 Acres 
1,750,000 Acres 
9,375,000 Acres 


WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 


They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descrip- 
For information relating io lands 


WM. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner, 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 

















Unlike the Dutch Process 
(e No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


; BreakfastGocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 






| 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, menace and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








ASK FOR 


OLD SEA 
RUBBER GOODS 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


It Your Dealer Does Not Keep Them, 
Apply to the Manufacturers 








98-100-102 East Seventh St., St. Paul. 
421 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. 


$8./) BUYS 
A $16 SUIT. 


We have set aside from our late sale 





of $8.75 suits a special line for our 


Mail Order Department, 


These are genuine $16 custom- 
made (ready to wear) suits, and were 
received through a special purchase, 
at 5oc. on the dollar of manufacturer’s 


cost price. 


We are selling them at a slight 
advance over 50c. on the dollar of 


regular retail i 
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-2" Mention this magazine 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


Taos. F. OAKgEs, 35 Wall St.. New York City, | 
Henry ©. Payne, Milwaukee. Wis Receivers 
Henry C. Rovss, 45 Wall St. New York City } 





FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard oto any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
rates, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 
address any of the following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 121 First street, 
Portland, Ore. 
B. N. AUSTIN, Asst Genl. Pass Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
A. L. CraiG, Asst. Genl. Ticket ry St. Paul, Minn. 
G. R. Frros, Geni. Eastern Broad , New York. 
F. H. Focarty.Genl. Agt., 21 8: Clark St.. rot Obioage. Il. 
T. K. STATELER, Genl. ; Ast, . Dept , 638 Market street, 
San Francisco, 
A.D. Epaar, Geni. ies, Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Helena, Mont. 
W.M. Tuoay, Genl. Agt., Butte wity. Mont. 
R. A. Eva, Genl. ag, Duluth, Minn. 
H. Tymscen. S Genl. Agt., Depot Building, Water street. 
nnipeg, Man. 
G. G. CHANDLER, Genl. Agt.. Headquarters Bu'iding 621 
Pacific avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 
I. A. NADEAU, Genl. Agt., Seattle, Wash. 
A. TINLING, Genl. Agt., Spokane, Was 
F. C. JACKSON, Asst. Gen. Agt., West Peston, Wis. 
J.G. Bop, Gen. Agt., Wallace, Idaho. 
C. E. Stone, Ticket ‘Agt.., 162 E. Third street, St. Paul. 
MCNEILL, Ticket Agt , 19 Nicollet Bik, Minneapolis. 
Foster, Agt., Ashiand, Wis. 
DONAVAN, ity Ticket "Agt. Duluth, Minn. 
ROBINSON, Tkt. Agt., Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 
ae G.A A. Freight Dept., 638 Market St., San 
ncisco. 
NEWBEGIN, Commercial Agent, 15 State St., Boston, 


, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
reight Agt.,  eToronto, Ont. 


F. 

E. 

E. 
Cc. 


Mass 
WICKERY, Commercial A 
BELCHER, Contracting 


‘DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 


.N. Mears, 15 State street, Bosten, Meee 
. ROGERS, JR., 47 8. Third street, hiladelphia, Pa. 
.. L. BILLINGSLEA, 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
os. Henry, 128 8t. James street, Mon Canada. 
G. Mason, 44 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
= TURNER, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
. NOEL, 103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
ANDERBILT, 503 W. Locust stree reet, Des Moines, lowa. 
Y, Room 32 Carew Bid’g, 5th and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
N. ROBINSON, 99 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
©. G. Lemmon, 210 South Clark St., cago, Ill.;: 
F. O'NEILL, Portland, Ore. 
E. L. RAYBURN, Portiand, Ore. 
Cuas. E. Jonnson, General Office, St. Paul, Minn. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 


G. 
F. 
F. 
J. 
E. H. 
E. M. 
J.B. 
W.&E. 
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ZG 
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GEORGE FULLER, 
Tron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Materi 


B14 & 516 Endicott Bldg, ST. PAUL, MEN, 
NORTHWEST AGENT 
GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 
Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES. 





THE BOYER 


Railway Speed Recorder. 





The only Recorder made that gives a record of the 
run that can be read at sight, and has a Dial Indicator 
carried in the cab so the engineer can see ata glance 
how fast he is running atany time. 


BOYER RAILWAY SPEED RECORDER C0., 
244 Dickson Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. 8. A. 





JAMES P. ELMER, 
« Railway Specialties. = 


Asphalt Car Roofs, 
Doors, 


Metallic Brake Beams, 
Trojan Oar Couplers, Tron Grain 
Freight Cars and Equipment. 


108 Endicott Arcade, - - Sr. PavL, Mm: 









71 Par | PLACE. 


6 


‘ew YORK. 


OUR PROCESSES: 


Photo Tones direct from Photos. 

Photo Engravings from Line Copies. 

Relief Plates for Color Printing by our new 
method. Printing of SOUVENIRS a specialty. 





W. FP. PORTER & CO., 
STHAM HEAT. 


Refer to N. P.R. R. having heated new shops at Tacoma 
and depot at Spokane. also numerous other 
buildings throughout Northwest. 


210 South 3d St.. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Manufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints, 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices. 


We guarantee our Mixed Paintsand White Lead to 
equal any on-the market. 
Correspondence solicited. 








WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 
Wholesale DRY GOODS, 


And Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, 


Jean and Cassimere Pants, Overalls and Lumberman’s Wear. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Hops, Fruit, ~ rena 


YAKIMA IRRIGATED LAN Dero aiiticcortetine gt cranes 


Five-Acre Tracts and Upwards, Improved and Unimproved. |The Best:Life Insurance of the Age.|) 


Orchards planted and cultivated for non-residents by contract; trees guaranteed to live. 


E. FP. BENSON, North Yakima, Washington. 























In addressing advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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